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Roſcida ſolatur rutilans vt gramina Titan, 
Et radio exhilarat cuntia elementa ſuo: 
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Nobilis hæc valeat, in ſcena hac, fœmina ſemper, 
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TO THE HIGH, MIGH- 
TIE, AND HIS RIGHT GRA- 


CIOVS SOVERAIGNE LADIE, 


THE QVEENES MOST EXCEL 
LENT MAIESTIE, 


He Traueller 
"| (Right graci- 
ous S OV E=- 
RAI G N)ha- 
| uing beſtow- 
ed ſome time 
in ſurueying 
Vł;cᷣ & obſeruing 
the people, 
— ͤ—— manners, and 
ſtate of foraine countries, vpon returne ren- 
dreth a reckoning ot his time ſpent by report 
of the fruite ink effect receiued by his iour- 
ney : whereby he gaineth vnto himſelſe the 
credite of knowledge,and giuethvntothehea- 
rer direction and comfort of trauell , My ſelfe 


hauing 


THE EPISTLE 


hauing paſſed the morning tide of m y Time 


(wherein I ſhould haue conuerſed with the 
learned for my better inſtruction) onely in the 
vaine diſports and pleaſures of the field: And 
now at the Sunne ſetting looking back to view 
the benefit receiued thereby, do finde the ſeed 
ofpleaſures to render no fruit, & ſo by defect 


of learning, inſueth the effect of Idlenes, being 


meerly nothing. The profite of which experi- 
ence, beſtowed as a remembrance for the bet- 
ter ſort in their yoonger yeeres, to mingle with 
their pleaſures ſome exerciſe of knowledge & 
learning, may happily produce in them an ef- 
fect in future time, whetby to conforme them- 
ſelues anſwerable to their degrees & callings, 
both for the better performance of Fares, A 
ties vnto the State, as alſo for the adminiſtring 
of Iuſtice in the weale publike. For a magi- 
ſtrate without learning is like vnto an vnskilful 
phyſition, who maketh the whole ſick, and cu- 
reth ſeldome the diſeaſed: or rather more fitly 
compared with an vnlearned ſchoolemaiſter, 
ho in ſteed of inſtruction giueth correction. 
For as he ſeldome well ruleth, who hath not 
fut duly obeied: euen ſo faileth he right to 


cenſure, 


__ 
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DEDICATORIE. 


cenſure, who hath notin him to diſcerne be- 
twixt right and wrong; the offended, and the 
offence giuer. As Idlenes is the mother of ig- 
norance, ſo is it the nurſe of aſpiring and diſ- 
loiall minds. Neither do J infer heerupon the 
vnlearned to be ill affected, but onely the idle 
to be woorſt diſpoſed. And as the qualities of 
Idlenes are diuers, ſo are the effects accor- 
dingly ; ſome end in miſchief, ſom others waſte 
Time without profit, other ſome giue good in- 
ſtruction of reformatio: which laſt of the three, 
is the whole ſumme of my trauel. For finding in 
my ſelf the want of thoſe ornaments and good 
partes of learning which are requiſite for the 
| honorable, could wiſh others not to feed the 
flower oftheir yeeres with the vanities of Idle- 
nes, but to recompence the benefit oftime with 
ſome effect of knowledge, to the good of thẽ- 
ſelues, as example of theirs. For in the perfecti- 
on or type of mans life, the moſt that we know 
is the leaſt part ofthe reſt wherot we are igno- 
rant. My deceaſed crandfather (moſt gracious 
Soueraign) your Maieſties late officer and ſer- 
uant, being a Preſident vnto his to ſliun Idle- 
nes and to performe their duties with all loial- 
one 


THE-/EPIS/TLE 


tie & obedience paſſed many yeeres in Court, 
as well to manifeſt the humble deſire of his du- 
tifull mind towards his Princeſſe, as alſo for the 
inſtruction of his poſteritie to hold nothing 
(next vnto the true knowledge and feare of 
God) of like price, as the ineſtimable comfort 
ofthe good opinion and fauour oftheir Soue- 
raigne : wherof hoping, and by ſundry aſſured 
experiments finding no leſſe from your Maic- 
ſtie towardes me, as onely proceeding from 
your Highnes gracious inclination & clemen- 
cie, and not Of any deſert on my part giuing 
cauſe thereof; am there by the rather embold- 
ned moſt humbly to craue pardon, as one by 
reaſon of many defects vnable to perform that 
ſeruice which in deſire I wiſh, and in duetie ap- 
pertaineth, as chiefly acknowledging my ſelte 
greatlybound vnto your Highnes, in that your 
Maieſtie moſt graciouſly tendring my long 
ſicknes & weake eſtate of body, would vouch- 
ſafe to licence my late abſence fro ſo ſpeciall a 
. cauſe ofimportice concerning the proceding 
againſt thoſe ynnaturall and traiterous parts 
& ?praciſes,ending to the deſtruction of your 


Maieſties ſacred and royal perſon: ſorowing 
the 


 DEDICATORTE. 
the aduerſe cuent of my health at that inſtant, 


eſpecially ſuch, as vpon ſo firme an argument 
or token of your Maieſties moſt gracious fa- 
uor and good opinion conceiued, not to be in 
caſe by ſeruice to performe any thing anſwera- 
ble in deſert to the leaſt part of ſo honorable a 
credite & fidelitie repoſed. But (right mightie 
and Soueraigne Lady) like as your Maieſtie of 
ſpeciall grace hath hitherto accepted my wil- 
ling and dutifull mind in lieu of action: Euen ſo 
onmy knee humbly beſeech the continuance 
of ſo gracious fauor, vntil my ſtate ofbody wil 
permit the accompliſhment (by ſeruice) ofmy 
humble good will and willingnes. And albeit 
my time ſpent hath wrought no condigne me- 
rite whereuponT ſhould preſume to make this 
humble petition, neither doth there proceed 
therof any effect of gratuitie worthie the view 
or acceptance of your Maieſtie: And though 
diſcretion forbiddeth me to preſent your Ma- 
ieſtie with the fruit of my time 29"; as a re- 
membrance by many degrees inferior and vn- 
fit to be offered to ſo learned and prudent a 
Princeſſe: yet dutifull good will, not hauing o- 
therwiſe to maniſeſt it ſelſe vpon experience of 

A 1 your 


THE: EPISILE 


your Maieſties former graces, comfortethme 
of your highnes fauourable acceptance. Nei- 
ther might I with modeſtie preſume topreſent 
your Maieſtic with ſo meere a trifle as the ef- 
tectofIdlenes (for other title or terme I may 
not woprthily giue it, though in truth it be the 
fruit of my time beſt ſpent, in reſpect ofthe re- 


ſidue more vainly paſſed) were it ſo that vpon 


returne of my trauell and iourney taken in the 
vanities ofpleaſures J had to report of better 
choiſe ofcommoditie recetued . And bicauſe 
Time requireth me to render an account, (as 
whoſe Idlenes hath been greater than of ſun- 
dry others) and leaſt my euill example might 
withdraw the better diſpoſed from the ſtudie 
and exerciſe of knowledge, I do confeſſe my 
errour therein accordingly as the title of this 
Pamphlet giueth teſtimonie, which appro- 


ching your Maieſties preſence in fo ſimple an 


habite, craueth pardon for ſo bold an attempt, 
as alſo becommeth an humble petitioner to 
be admitted to ſupplię the place of his abſent 
and diſeaſed maſter, who in all humilitie and 
loialtie of hart proſtrateth himſelf at your Ma- 


ieſties fete, moſt humbly beſeeching the con- 


tinuance 


DEDICATORTIE. 


tinuance of your Highnes former fauors and 
clemencie, without which, neither he nor his 
ſhall be incaſe to verforme ſuch offices as in 
dutie and honor appertaineth , And thus ac- 
acknowledging my ſelfe moſt bounden vnto 
your right gracious and excellent Maieſtie, 
do according to duetie beſeech the Al- 
mightie for the long continuance 
of your Maieſties proſperous 
Eſtate and raigne in all 
happineſſe and fe- 


licitie. 


Your © Maiefties moi} 
hamble and loiall ſubiect, 


WINCHESTER, 


To the friendly Readers. 


EY 1 H $ works is nat intituled ( my good 
5 ſie:ds) The L. Marques Idlenes for 

| DJ your eies to gaze on, or your minds tobe 
BY amazed at but as(by your leaue hit may 
be ſpoken by antiphraſin, ſo(by your pati- 
($I ence) I diſconer no monſter. In ſhewing 
2 © an vnnaturall generation, happily you 
nill imagine that Idlenes can bring 
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foorth no good action, and there fore an wikinde iſſue, to be called 


by the name of [alenes. But I anſmere, though your ſurmiſe or 
imagination may engender ſuch a report in the life of the L. Mar- 
ques : yet (you ſee )my conception and deliuery ſheweth the con- 
trarie, in that I obſerued the former idle time in reading & per- 
uſing the learned and wiſc, whoſe ſentences and good ſaiengt, I ſo 
greatly affected. that I did not onely reade them, hut alſo commut- 
ted many of them to writing: which being done onely for my owne 
recreation and bene fſite, I aſſure you(good Readers )was earneſtly 
requeſted by diners my louing friends to make the ſame more ma- 
nifeſt to the world, by comitting it to the preſſe. In which doing if I 
haue neither done well nor ſatisfied your expettation blame them 
that prougked my enulgation,and deceined your hope, and yet for 
mine own part I wil be excuſed by the title of my booke which can 
warrant no more to pou, than it afoorded to my ſelfe: which us 
enough: if it keepe you onely from 1dlenes,and yet [wil aſſure you 
ſomething more for you ſhall heare many wiſe, learned, and well 

experienced men, which I haue painefully requeſted to gine you + 
ſome adluertiſement. And if your fantaſies be not ouer curious or 
yaur minds to ſcorne full, I doubt not but among ſo many variable 
bloſſoms,you may happily catch one ſauoring flower, if not,thongh” + 
it ſeemeth to be again#t all reaſon , that idlenes can beget ſome 
fruttefull trauell yet you ſhall ſee a greater miracle which is, that 
The dead liueth. Imeane that they whoſe carcaſes are conſu- 
med many yeeres ſince, do nom as it were, viua voce, ſpeake, ad- 
wertiſe , counſell e hort, and reprooue, Iaſſure you. J 7 . them 


to my no ſmalcontentation and delight not onely to be inſtructed, 
but 


* 
IF 


To the friendly Readers. 


but alſo tothe end that idlenes might not attach me, whoſe great 
burden of vanities and ſuggeFtions, doth not onely ſurcharge vs 
with the manifolde heape o f ſin, but alſo with the lamentable loſſe 
of golden time, for (indeed ) the want of ſome exerciſe bringeth 
vs in open queition with the world and in hazard of condemnati- 
tes to be barren of knowleage, or ſlow of wil: for as the ſlan- 
derer his toons cannot be tied ( though be oftemimes vtter fol- 
lies) ſothe will of man ſhould not be barren , whereby ill toongs 
might be occaſioned totake holde and to ſay the truth, as we our 
ſelues eſteeme not the knife that is ruſtie, nor accoum of the trees 
that are fruiteles, ſo we muſt thinke that if men would not ſpeaks 
ill of our idlenes, verie Time it ſelfe paſſing by our doores without 
entertainement would accuſe our life of ſlug giſhnes,or condemme 
our conſciences of contempt, and ſo me may both ſtaine our name, 
blemiſh our creation, and hazard aur happie eſtate, that when 
the iudge of all iadges ſhall heare the crime laide to our charge, 
our conſciences ſhallbe aſſured to feele the gilie: therefore the 
great ſtay of mans life requireth labor, in ſearching\ Gods 
word to "464 him, ſecondly in bending of our s for the be- 
nefit of our conntrey laſt of all by looking into our ſelues , and be- 
_— the great filth which mo#t horribly lieth ſtinking in mans 
life, which for want of purge doth oftentimes ſmell of ae 
vngodlines, vnc haritablenes, treaſon , dineliſh inuentrons and 
wicked pratlizes, whereof ſathan hath great ſtore to plant in the 
idell ſoile. Wherfore (my loning friends )I haue done this for my 
ſelfe and for you, and though I = not ſet it foorth with profound 
learning, ſined phraſes, or eloquent termes , which are expected 
but of wanton cares, yet I pray you allow of me in mine olde plaine 
faſhion, in the which if 1 cannot to your Ccontentation make [uffici- 
ent ſhewe of mine aſſured good will, pardon my preſent weak: 
nes being under the Sen, hands, and Iwill with 
all my hart wiſh ou well, and comme nd you 
to the mot higheſt. Baſing this 
viy, of Nouember. 


Your louing friend 
WINCHESTER. 
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Nobilis eſto liber, quod te, tot philoſophantes 


Tanta, per antiquos, philoſophia beat 
Nobilior multò, quòd tandem nobilis heros, 

Marchio Wintoniæ, nobilitauit opus. 
Nobilis es genitus; nutritus nobilitate es, 


Et genus Appi adum nobile, te decorat. 
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THE LORD 9 
IDLENES. 


The ated of beginnings. * 


HE firſthomicide of the world 
was Cain. 
hne firſt that died inthe world 
eas Abel. 
} The firſt that was blind in the 
world was Lamec, as ſome lear- © 
AY! ned haue collected. 
BL The firſt that builded was E- 
2 — voc in the fields of Edon. 

The firſt muſitian was Tubalcain. 

The firſt ſailer was Noe. 

The firſt tyrant was Nemrod. 

The firſt prieſt was Melehiſedec. 

The firſt Duke (as ſome affirme) was CMoiſes. 

The firſt that was called by the name of Emperor 
was Julius Cæſar. 

Thales was the firſt that found out the pole called the 
North ſtar to ſaile by: and the firſt that found out the 
diuiſion of the yeere, the quantitie of the ſunne and 


moone: and alſo ſaid that ſoules were immortall. He 


would neuer marrie for the care to content his wite,and 
the thought to bring vp his children. 
He was asked what God was.He anſwered; Of al an- Adctetien 
tiquitie God is the moſt ancient thing: forall the anci- * 
ents paſt neuer ſawe him take beginning, nor thoſe that 
ſhall come after ſhall neuer ſee him haue ending. 4 
B 1 e 


The beginning of beginnings. 
He was asked what thing was moſt beautifull. He 
anſwered ; The world, bicauſe no artificiall painting 


could make the like. 
Againe, what was the greateſt thing. He anſwered; 


e 
Place, wherein all things 6 4 ſtand : for the place which 
containeth all muſt needs be greater than all. 

Againe, he was demanded what knew moſt. He an- 
ſwered ; Time: bicauſe time was the inuentor of new 
things, and that which reneweth the old. 

What was the lighteſt thing He anſwered ; The wit 
of man, bicauſe without danger it paſſed the ſea to dil- 
couer and compas the whole earth. 

Againe, what was the ſtrongeſt. He anſwered; The 
man that is in neceſſitie: for neceſſitie reuiueth the vn- 
derſtanding of the rude, and cauſeth the coward to be 
hardie in perill. N 

What was the hardeſt thing to know. He anſwered; 
For a man to know himſelfe: for there ſhould be no con- 
tentions in the world if man did know himſelfe. 

What was the ſweeteſt thing to obtaine. He anſwe- 
red; Deſire: for a man reioiceth to remember the pains 
paſt, and to obtaine that which he deſireth preſent. 


The life of Philoſophers. 


He e er liued in ſo great 
- U pouertie, that naked they ſlept on 
RIS the ground : their drinke was cold 
vater: none amongſt them had 
any houſe 8 deſpiſed ri- 
ches as peſtilence: and labored to 
SS make peace where diſcord was : 
they were onely defenders of the 


- : | 72 
common wealth: they neuer ſpake any idle thing, and 
it was a ſacrilege among them to heare a lie: and oy 


Thelife of Philoſophers, 3 
it was a law inuiolable amongſt them, that the Philoſo- 
pher ſhould be baniſhed that did liue idlely: and he chat 
was vicious ſnould be put to death. 


Onely 1 gaue himſelfe to a volu tuous nad 


beaſtly kind of life, wherein he put his wholedelire, at- 
firming there was no other felicitie for ſlothfull men, 
than to ſleepe in ſoft beds: for delicate perſons to feele 
neither heate nor cold: for fleſhly men to haue at their 
3 amarous dames : for drunkards not to want 

any pleaſant wine, and the gluttons to haue their fill of 
all delicate meate : for heerin he affirmed to conſiſt all 


worldlic felicitie. 
A principalitic of things. 


e taſte of all taſts is bread. 
The ſauor of all ſauors is ſalt. 
The loue of all loues is from the father to the child. 


The hiſtories and liues of priuate men, to- 
gither with the report of coun- 
tries and townes. 
& Halaris was deformed of face, pur- 9g. 


blind, and exceeding couetous: 
y thing chat he 


| Finath, he was ſuch aone 4 e Atyrant. 
<& tyrannies that were ſeuerally ſcat- 
| | d in others, in him alone were 

n altogither aſſembled : one onelie 
a was there in him; that he was a fauorer of 


wiſe men. And in 36.yecres they neuer found thatany 
B 2 man 


Perlllus. 


Theliues of priuate men, 


man ſate at the table with him, ſpake vnto him, or ſlept 
in his bed:nor that any man ſaw in his countenance any 
mirth, vnles it were ſome Philoſophers or ſage men, with 
whom and to whom he liberally put his bodie in truſt. 
Perillus being borne in Athens, and alſo being very 


excellent in mettals, came to Phalaris the tyrant, ſaieng: 


Rome. 


A report of 
Rome long 
fince, and 
found true 
BOW, 


Diogenes 
declaration, 


Honor God. 


that he would make ſuch a torment, that his hartſhould 
remaine reuenged,and the oftender well puniſhed. This 
workman made a bull of brafſe,wherin there was a gate 
by the which they put the offender in, and putting fire 
ynder the bull, it rored in maner as it had beene a liue 
bull, which was not onely a horrible and cruell torment 
to miſerable creatures that endured it, but alſo it was 
terrible to him or thoſe that ſaw it. Phalars therfore ſee- 
ing the inuention of this torment, whereof the inuen- 
tor had hoped great reward, prouided that the inuentor 
of the ſame ſhould be put within the bull: and that the 
cruelty of the torment ſhould be experimented on none 
other, ſauing in the inuentor: ſhewing himſelfe therein 
rather a mercifull prince than a cruell tyrant. 

Rome that in times paſt was a receit of all the good 
and vertuous, is now made a den of all theeues and vici- 
ous, I feare me leaſt in ſhort time will haue ſome ſudden 
and great fall. 

Cornelia of Rome ſaid ; You ſhal ſee iuſtice corrupted; 
the common weale oppreſſed lies blowne abrode; the 
truth kept vnderʒthe Satires ſilent; flatterers open mou- 
thed; the infamed perſons to be Lords, and the patient 
to be ſeruants: my aboue all and woorſe than all to ſee 
the euill liue in reſt and contented, and the good trou- 
bled and deſpiſed. 

If thou wilt enioie reſt in thy daies, and keepe thy 
life pure and cleane, thou muſt obſerue theſe three 
things. 

Firſt honor God: for he that doth not honor him in 
all his enterpriſes ſhall be infortunate. 
Secondly, 


The liues of priuate men. 5 


Secondly, be diligent to bring 'P thy children well: 1p 
for a man hath no enimie ſo troubleſome as his one children wel. 
ſonne, if he be not well brought vp. | 
Thirdly, be thankfull to thy good benefactors and rde. 
friends: for the man that is vnthankfull, of all the world 
ſhal be abhorred. And the moſt profitable of theſe three 
(although moſt troubleſome) is for a man to bring vp 
his children well. 
Rome neuer decaied yntill the ſenate was repleniſhed Pecaieof 
with wiſe ſerpents, and deſtitute of ſimple doues. pre 

As thou haſt by tyrannie made thy ſelfe Ladie of Rome. 
Lords: ſo by iuſtice thou ſhalt returne to be the ſeruant 
of ſeruants. Why art thou at this day ſo deere of mer- 
chandiſe, and ſo cheape of follie ? 

HMarcw to his ſchoolmaiſter ſaid; My dutie is to ſee 4 ſchoolmai- 
that you be good, and your dutie is to trauell that your er o. 
diſciples be not euill: for yoong men on the one part 
being euill inclined, and on the other euill taught, it is 
impoſſible but in the end they ſhould be vicious and de- 
famed : for there is no man ſo weake, nor child fo ten- 
der, but the force which he hath to be vicious, is ynough 
(if he will) to be vertuous. For there is more courage re- 
quired in one to be euill, than ſtrength is required in an 
other to be good: for to the maiſter it is greater treaſon 
to leaue his ſcholler amongſt vices, than to deliuer a fort 
into the hands of enimies: for the one yeeldeth the fort 
which is but of ſtones builded, but the other aduentu- 
reth his ſonne, which is of his one bodie begotten. 


Aduerſitie. 


Eͤ there could be found any eſtate, any age, 

r any lande, any nation, realme or world , 
=of 2 wherein there hath been any man that hath 
g paſſed this life without taſting what wn 
| it16 
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Ourward 
mileries, 


Aduerſitie. 


ſitie was, it ſhould be ſo ſtrange to heare of, that by rea- 
ſon both the dead as liuing ſnould enuie him. 

In the end I find, that he that was yeſterday rich, to 
moro is poore : he that was yeſterday whole, is to day 
ſicke : he that yeſterday laughed, to day weepeth : he 
that had his hartes caſe, I ſee him now ſore afflicted : he 


that was fortunate, is now vnluckie : he that was yeſter- 


day aliue, is this day buried in the graue. 

One thing there is that to all men is grieuous, and to 
thoſe of vnderſtanding no leſſe painfull. Which is, That 
the miſeries of this wicked world are not equally deui- 


ded, but that oftentimes the calamities and miſeries of 
this world lieth on one mans necke onely : for we are ſo 


vnfortunate, that the world giueth ys pleaſures in fight, 
and troubles in proofe. 

Theſe are the miſeries incident to man. The griefe of 
his children, the aſſaults of his enimies : the oportunitie 
of his wife: the wantonnes of his daughters: ſickneſſe in 
his perſon: great loſſe of his goods: generall famine in 
the citie: cruell plagues in his countrey: extreme cold in 
Winter: noiſome heat in Sommer: ſorowful death of his 
friends: the enuious proſperitie of his enimies. Finally, 


man paſſeth ſo many miſeries, that ſomtimes — 


the wofull life, he deſireth the ſweet death. If man hat 


Inward mi- 
ſcries. 


> Raſhnes, 


paſſed ſuch things outwardly,what may be ſaid of thoſe 
which he hath ſuffred inwardly : for the travels which 
the body paſſeth in 30. yeeres, may be well accounted in 
a day, but that which the hart ſuffreth in one day can- 
nor be counted in an hundred yeeres. 

It is not to be denied but that we would account him 
raſhe which with a reed would meete one with a ſword, 


and him for a foole that would put off his ſhooes to 


without doubt the man that is of his body n 


walke thornes : ſo without compariſon he ought 


tobe the moſt foole that with his tender fleſh 


thinketh to preuaile againſt ſo many enil fortunes : for 
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Ambition. 


ſeth his life with many miſeries. 
The wounded harts oftentimes vtter the pains which 
they feele without any hope to receiue comfort of that 
which they deſire. | 
He is no man borne in the world but rather a furic 
bred vp in hell, that can at the ſorow of another take any 


pleaſure. 


Ambition. 


= 5 honor ſpoon and wouen, that their eſtate 
Se Ages with the webbe of their life in one moment 
is broken. 

The deſire of men conſidered what things my pro- 
cure, and whereunto they aſpire, I maruell not though 
they haue ſo few friends; but I much muſe they haueno 
more enimies. In things of weightthey marke not who 


2 their greateſt ruffe , when they thinke their l. 


Blind that 
they ſee not 


hath been their friend, they conſider not that they are their nend 


their neighbours, neither do they regard that they are 
Chriſtians, but their conſcience layd apart, and honeſtie 
ſet aſide, euery man ſeeketh for himſelte and his own at- 
fairs, though it be to the preiudice of another. 


Captains and valiant men. 


>» Aptaines that goe to the warres 
ſhould not be cowards, for there 
is no like danger to the common 
wealth, nor no greater ſlander to 
the prince, than to commit charge 


to ſuch in the field which will be 
firſt to command & laſt to fight. 
As captains ſhould ſhew t 


A ſelues in the beginning cruel, ſo af- 
we. 


8 Couetouſnes, and Couetous men. 


ter victory had of their enimies, they ſhould ſhew them - 
ſelues pitiful and mecke. 

That captaine is more to be praiſed which winneth 
the harts of his enimies in his tents by good example, 
than he which getteth the victory in the field with ſhed- 
ding of blood. 

Fauorenco- _ The ſtoutandnoblc hart for little fauor ſhewed vnto 

mgernior- him, bindeth himſelf to accompliſh great things. 

Valiant. He ought to be called valiant that with his life hath 
won honor, and by the ſword hath gotten riches. 

What greater vanitie can there be than that captains 

Foreui age for troubling quiet men, deſtroying cities, beating down 
cioully recci- caſtels, robbing the poore, enriching tyrants, carying a- 
ued. way treaſures, ſhedding of blood, making of widowes, 

raking of noble mens liues, ſhould in reward & recom- 


pence be receiued with triumph? 


Couetouſnes, and Couetous men. 


& Hat couetouſnes is great which 
the ſhame of the world doth not 
oppreſſe, neither the fear of death 
py doth cauſe to ceaſe, | 

? . Thecouetous man ſeeketh care 
for himſelfe, enuie for his neigh- 
J bors,ſpurs for ſtrangers, baite for 
| @ theeues , troubles for his bodie, 
damnation for his renowme, vnquietnes for his life, an- 
noiance for his friends, occaſion for his enimies, male- 
dictions for his name, and long ſutes for his children. 

All naturally deſire rather to abound, than to want, 
and all that which is greatly deſired, with great diligence 
is ſearched, and through great trauell is obtained : and 
that thing which by trauell is obtained, with loue is poſ- 


ſeſſed: and that which by loue is poſſeſſed, with as much 
ſorow 


* 


Whattheco- ee 
uetous man 
procureth, 


Couetouſnes, and Couetous men. 


ſorow is loſt, bewailed, and lamented. 
The hart that with couetouſnes is ſet on fire, cannot 
with woods and bowes of riches, but with the earth of 
the graue be ſatisfied and quenched. 
God to the ambitious and couetous harts gaue this 
for a paine,that neither with enough nor with too much 


they ſhould content themſelues. 
Thales being demanded what profite he had that was 


not couetous, he anſwered; Such a one is deliuered from Riches tac. 


the torments of his deſire; and beſides that he recoue- 
reth friends for his perſon, for riches torment him bi- 
cauſe he ſpendeth them not. 
Greedie and couetous hartes care not though the 
. ſhutteth vp his hart, ſo that he open his cofers: 
ut noble and valiant men little eſteem that which they 
lock vp in their cofers, ſo that their harts be opened to 


their friends. 


Periander had in him ſuch liuelines of ſpirite on the. * 


one ſide, and ſuch couetouſnes of vorldly goods 
other ſide, that the Hiſtoriographers are in doubt whe- 
ther was greater the Philoſophie that he taught in the 
ſchooles, or the tyrannie that he vſed in robbing the 
common wealth. | SY 

Iam in doubt which was the care that vertu- 
ous princes had in ſeeking out of Sages to counſel them, 
or the great couetouſnes that others haue at this pre- 
ſent to purchaſe themſelues treaſures. 

Libertie of the ſoule, and care of goods in this life, ne- 
uer agree togither. 

The prince which is couetous, is ſcarce of capacitie 
to receiue good councel. 

When couetouſnes groweth, Iuſtice falleth; force 
and violence ruleth;ſnatching raigneth; lecherie is at li- 
bertic; the euil haue power, and the good + ea Wa | 
Finally,all do reioice to liue to the preiudice of another, 


and cuery man to ſeek his own priuate commoditie. 
C1 What 


on the Greece. 


10 Counſell. 


Loue be. What loue can there be betwixt couetous perſons, 

twWIxt coue- — - . 

ous perſons, ſeeing the one dare not ſpend, and the other is neuer ſa- 

| tisſied to hoord and heape vp? 

e The hart that is ouercome with couetouſnes wil not 
feare to commit any treaſon. 

If the couetous man were as greedie of his oune ho- 
nor, as he is deſirous of another mans goods, the little 
worme or moth of couetouſnes would not gnaw the reſt 
of their life, nor the canker of infamie ſhould not de- 
ſtroy their good name after their death, | 

Inſatiable. It is as hard to ſatisfie the hart of a couetous man, as: 


it is to dry the water of the ſea. 


Counſell. 


Otwithſtanding thou being at the 
7 = of care, reaſon would that 
D ſome ſhould take the clapper to 
&2 1 knocke thereat with ſome good 
counſel! : for though the raſor be 
Id ſharpe, yet it needeth ſomtimes to 
7 $\ be whet. I meane, though mans 
AN & vnderſtanding be neuer ſo cleare, 
yet from time to time it needeth 
vertue ftrai- Counſell. Vertuous men oftentimes do erre, not bicauſe 
ethwhere. they would faile, but bicauſe the things are ſo euil of di- 
leth, geſtion that the vertue they haue, ſuffiſeth not to tell 
them what thing is neceſſarie for their profite. For the 
Aremedie, which cauſe it is neceſſarie that his will be kindled; his 
wit fined; his opinion changed; his memorie ſharpned; 
& aboue all now and then, that he forſake his one ad- 
uiſe and cleaue to the counſell of another. 
The world at this day is ſo changed from that it was 
woont to be in times paſt, that all haue the audacitie to 


giue counſell, and few haue the wiſedom to receiue it. | 
— | | 1 


1 


Counſell. 


If my counſell be woorth receiuing, prooue it; if its 
doth harme, leaue it; if it doth good, vic it; for there is 


11 


no medicine ſo bitter that the ſicke doth refuſe to take, 


if thereby he thinke he may be healed. 

I cxhort and aduiſe thee that thy youth beleeue mine 
age; thine ignorance, my ade oe ; thy ſleepe, my 
watch; thy dimnes, my cleernes of ſight; thine imagina- 
tion, my vertue; thy ſupicion, mine experience: other- 
_ wife thou maiſt hap to ſee one day thy ſelfe in ſome di- 

ſtreſſe, where ſmall time thou ſhalt haue to repent, and 
none to find remedie. 

If thou wilt liue, as yoong ; thou muſt gouerne thy 
ſelfe,as olde. 

If any old man fall for age; and if thou find a yoong 
man ſage , deſpiſe not his counſell : for bees do drawe 
more honie out of the tender flowers, than of the hard 
leaues. 

Plaro commandeth that in giuing politike counſell it 
be giuen to them that be in proſperitie, to the intent 
that they decay not: and to them that be in heauines 
and trouble, to the intent that they deſpaire not. 
Flappie is that common wealth, and fortunate is that 
prince that is Lord of yoong men to trauell, and ancient 
perſons to counſell. Manie things are cured in time, 
which reaſon afterward cannot helpe. 

No mortall man take he neuer ſo good heede to his 
works, nor reaſon ſo well in his deſires; but that he de- 
ſerueth ſome chaſtiſement for ſome cauſe, or counſell in 
his doings. i 
Ihe examples of the dead dò profit good men more 
to liue well, than the counſell of the wicked prouoketh 
the liuing to liue euill. 

Men ought not in any thing to take ſo great care, as 
in ſceking of counſell and counſellers: for the proſpe- 
rous times cannot be maintained, nor the multitude of 


enimies reſiſted, if it be not by wiſe & graue counſellers. 
C 2 Thales 


\ 


An exhor- 


tation 


Goucrnment 


Old 
ſho 


deſpiſe the, 
counſell of 
youth. 


| I2 Counſell. 


tread Thales being demanded what a man ſhould do to liue 
chatleaue vprightly, he anſwered; To take that counſell for him- 
none for ſelfe which he giueth to another: for the yndoing of all 
are bank · men is, that they haue plentie ot counſell for others, and 


upts in the v ant for themſelues. 


Note He ſhall neuer giue to his prince good nor profitable 
counſell, which by that counſell intendeth to haue ſome 
proper intereſt. 


He is not counted ſage that hath turned the leaues of 
manie bookes : but he which knoweth and can giue 
good and wholſome counſell. 

Corruption Auacharſis ſaid; Thou ſhalt promiſe me not to be im- 

ned  Pportune with me to receiue any thing ofthee : for the 
day thou ſhalt corrupt me with gifts, it is neceſſarie that 
I corrupt thee with euil counſell. 

It is eaſie to ſpeake well, and hard to worke well: for 
there is nothing in the world better cheape than coun- 
ll * | | 

By the counſell of wiſe men that thing is kept and 
maintained, which by the ſtrength of valiant men is 
otten. 
l Ripe counſels proceed not from the man that hath 
trauelled into many countries, but from him that hath 
felt himſelfe in manie dangers. | 
Good coun. It is impoſſible that there ſhould any miſfortune hap- 
— pen whereas ripe ell is. 
One wiſe to Jo glue coun the wiſe man, it is either ſuperflu- 
den cus, or commeth ſumption though it be true: yet 
I ay in like maner, that the diamond being ſet in gold 
looſeth not his vertue, but rather increaſeth in price: ſo 
the wiſer that a man is, ſo much the more he ought to 
know and deſire the opinion of others, certainly he that 
doth ſo cannot erre: fe no mans ow ne counſell aboun- 
deth ſo much, but that he needeth the counſell and opi- 


nion of others. | 


We ordaine that none be ſo hardie to giue counſel}; 
| vnleſſe 
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vnleſſe therewith he giue remedie: for to the troubled 
hart words comfort little, when in them there is no re- 


medie. 


The woman is hardie that dare giue counſel to a man; Were 
| 


and he more bold that taketh it of a woman: but I ſay ponies... 
he is a foole that taketh it; and he is a more foole that but of che 


common 


asketh it; but he is molt foole that fulfilleth it. fore 


Children and youth. * 


+ I is better to leaue ynto children chularens 
= & good doctrine _ they may inberirance. 
2 2 liue, than euill riches wherby they 


may periſh. And the cauſe is that 

2 4 manie mens children haue beene 
—— through the hope they had to in- 

| A bherit their fathers goods, vndone, 
J Fand afterward gone a hunting af- 

ter vices : for they ſeldommedo any woorthie feats, which 


in their youth inherit great treafures. 
It is better to haue children poore and vertuous, than 
rich and vicious. | 
To be poore or ſick is not the greateſt miſerie, neither rte pa- 
to be whole and rich is the chiefeſt felicitie : for there rents to ſee 


is no ſuch felicitie to fathers to ſee their children vertu- den 


ous. 
It is an honor to the countrie that fathers haue ſuch 


children that will take profft with their counſell: and 
contrariwiſe, that the children haue ſuch fathers as can 
giue it them. 1 

The father ought to deſire his ſonne onely in this 
cauſe, that in his age he may faſtaine his life in honor: 
and that after his death he may cauſe his fame to liue. If 5 
not for this, at the leaſt he ought to deſire him, that in 1,02 


his age he may honor his hoare head, and that * — 
75 A 


— 
- 
— 
— 
— 
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death he may inherit his goods. But we ſee few do this 
in theſe daies, except they be taught of their parents the 
ſame in youth: for the fruit doth neuer grow in the har- 
ueſt, vnleſſe the tree doth beare bloſſoms in the ſpring. 
Libertie in Too much libertie in youth is no other but a pro- 
youth. pheſic,and manifeſt token of diſobedience in age. 
parents great It is a griefe to ſee, and a monſtrous thing to declare 
carequickly the cares which the fathers take to gather riches, & the 
' diligence that children haue to ſpend them. 

There can benothing more yniuſt,than that the yong 
and vicious ſonne ſhould take his pleaſure of the ſweate 
of the aged father. | 

The father that inſtructeth not his ſonne in vertue in 
his youth, is leſſe blame w oorthie if he be diſobedient in 


It is a good token when youth before they know vi- 
ces, haue beene accuſtomed to practiſe vertue. 
Senſualitie in It is pitifull to ſee, and lamentable to behold a yoong 
children. child how the blood doth ſtir him; the fleſh prouoke 

him to accompliſh his deſires; to ſee ſenſualitie go be- 
fore, and he himſelfe to come behind ; the malicious 
world to watch him; and how the diuel doth tempt him; 
and vices blind him; and in all that is ſpoken to ſee the 
father ſo negligent, as if he had no children : wherein- 
deede the old man by the few vertues that he had in his 
youth might eaſily haue knowen the infirmities, as vices 
wherewith his ſonne was compaſſed. 

' If the expert had neuer been ignorant; if the fathers 
had neuer beenchildren; if the vertuous had neuer been 
vicious; if the fine wits had neuer been deceiued; it had 
been no maruel though fathers were negligent to bring 

vp their children. | 
Little experience excuſeth men of great offences; but 
Experience ſince thou art a father, and firſt a ſonne; ſince thou art 
chebeſt old, and haſt been yoong : and beſides all this, pride 
maiſter, hath inflamed thee; lecheric hath burned thee ; m_ 


/ 


Children and youth. 
hath wounded thee; negligence hath hindered thee, 
and gluttonie ſurfeited thee: tel me ſince ſo manie vices 


* thee, why haſt thou not an eie to the 
frhi 


child of thine owne blood begotten? | 

It is impoſſible that the child which with many vice 
is aſſaulted, and not ſuccored, but in the end he ſhould 
be infamed: and to the diſhonor of the father moſt wic- 
kedly ouercome. | 

It is not poſſible to keepe meate well ſauored, vnleſſe 
it be firſt ſalted : it is impoſſible that fiſh. ſhould liue 
without water: it is not vnlikely, but the roſe which is 
ouergrowen with the thorne ſhould wither: ſo is it im- 
poſſible that fathers ſhould haue any comfort in their 


children, vnleſſe they inſtruct them in yertue{..r their | 


youth, 
TheLydes ordained a law, that if a father had manie 
children, that the moſt vertuous ſhould inherite the 
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Inheritance 
belonged 


not to the 


goods and riches, and if they be vicious no one to inhe- dest bur 


rit: for the goods gotten with trauel of vertuous father 


_ not by reaſon to. be inherited with vicious chil- 
ren. 4 HTC 

Idonotmaruelthat the children of princes and great 
Lords be adulterers, and bellie gods: for that on the 


one part youth is the mother of idlenes, and on the o- 


ther little experience is the cauſe of great offences: and 
which more is, the fathers being dead, the children in- 
herit the fathers goods being with vices loden, as if they 
were with vertues endued. 

The inſtructors and teachers of youth ought to be 
informed what vices or vertues their children are moſt 
inclined vnto, and this ought alſo to be to — 
them in that that is good, and contrarie to rep 
them in all that is euill. | tl | 

The more a man giueth a noblemans ſonne the bri- 
dle, the more hard it is for them to receiue good doc- 


trine. 
eAnguitus 


to the moſt 
S vertuous. 


6 Children and youth. | 
_ eAuguitas the Emperor ſaid tothe ſenate; If my chil. 
dren wil be good, they {hal fit heerafter where I do now: 
but if they be cuill, I will not their vices be reuerenced 4 
of the ſenators: for the authoritie and grauitie of the 
good ought not to be imploied in the ſeruice of thoſe 
that be wicked. | 
; ; pes What a thing it is to ſee the ſonne of a laborer, their 
oore mam coate without points; their ſhirt torne; their feet bare; 
foure and the head without a cap; the bodie without girdle; in 
new ſommer without a hat; in winter without a cloke; ea- 
ting courſe bread; lieng on ſtraw or on the earth: and in ' 
this ſtate ſo well giuen and vertuous, that diners do wiſh 
to haue ſuch a ſonne. 
On he other ſide, to behold noble mens ſonnes 1 f 
brought yp and nouriſhed betweene Holland ſheetes 
laid in a coſtly cradle, ſnaped after the new faſhion; they 
ine the nurſe what ſhe wil deſire; if perchance the child 
_ | be ficke they change the nurſe, or appoint him a diet; 
the father and mother ſo carefull and diligent, that they p 
fleepeneithernight nor day : all the houſe watcheth : 
eateth nothing but the broth of chickens ; asketh no- 
thing butir is giuen him immediately. It is a world to 
ſee the waſte that a vaine man maketh in bringing vp 
his child; ſpecially if he be a man ſomwhat aged, and 
that hath at his deſire a child borne: he ceaſeth not to 
ſpend ſo much of his goods in bringing vp of him wan- 
tonly while he is yoong, that oftentimes he wanteth to 
marrie him when he commeth to age, | 
The poore bringeth vp his children without the pre- 
iudice of the rich, and to the profit of the commo welth; 
but therich bringeth vp his children with the ſweate of 
the poore,& to the dammage ofthe common wealth: it 
is reaſon therefore that the Wolfe that deuoureth vs 
ſhould die, and the ſheep which clotheth vs ſhould liue. 
Negligence Oftentimẽs patents for tendernes wil not haue their 
incducaing children brought vp in learning; ſaying, there is time 1 
IF noug 
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nough and leiſure to be taught. And further to excuſe 
their error, they affirme if the child ſhould be chaſtened, 
it would make him both ſicke and fooliſh, But hat is 
their end, they become ſlanderous to the commo welth: 
infamous and diſobedient to their parents: ſo euill in 
conditions: ſo light and vnaduiſed in behauior: ſo vn- 
meet for knowledge : ſo enclined to lies: ſo enuying the 
truth, that their fathers would not onely haue puniſhed 
them with ſharpe correction, but alſo would reioyce to 
haue them buried out of the way. 

Whileſt the Palme tree is but yoong and little, a froſt 
doth eaſily deſtroy it: ſo whileſt the child is yoong if he 
haue not a good tutor, he is eaſily deceiued with the 
world. 

It is impoſſible that in any citie there be a good com- 
mon wealth, except they be carefull for the well brin- 
ging vp of children. ”= 0256) 

The cauſe is the couetouſnes of the maſter, who ſuf- Why many 
freth their pupils to run at their ownewils whenthey be - —> vaugeel 
yong, to the end to win their harts when they be old, ſo wicked. 
that their extreme couctouſnes cauſeth rich and good 
mens ſonnes to be euill and vicious. 

The father is bound no more towards his childe but Puri of pa- 
to baniſh him from his pleaſures, and to giue him vertu-- 
ous maſters. N 

All the vertues that yoong men do learne, doth not 
them ſo much profite, as one onely vice doth them hurt 
if they do thereto conſent. 

Children ought not to vſe any paſtime except there pu ia 
be therein contained ſome commendable exerciſe: for youth. 
if in youth he dare play a point, it is to be feared when 
he commeth to yeeres he will play his coate. | 

Play is not forbidden yoong children for the money 
that they loſe, but for the vices they win thereat, & cor- 
rupt maners which therof they learne. 


Of yong men light and ynconſtant,commeth often- 
D x times 
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hor ail times an olde man fond and vnthriftie: of too hardie, 


hatched in commeth rebellious and ſeditious perſons : and of vn- 


age. 


ſnamefaſtnes, ſlanderous perſons, 

What auaileth children to be faire of countenance; 
well diſpoſed of bodie; liuely of ſpirite; white of skin; 
to haue yealow haires; to be eloquent in talking; pro- 
found in ſcience : if with all theſe that nature giueth 
them they be bold in that they do, and ſhameles in that 
they ſa 


? 
zenſualitie Cnfaalitic and cuill inclination of the wanton child, 


remedied. 


_ to be remedied by the wiſedome of the chaſte 
maſter. | 
Ihe trees that bud and caſt leaues before the tyme 
come, hope is neuer to cate of their fruit in ſeaſon : ſo 
*when children haunt the vice of the fleſh whileſt they be 
yong, there is ſmall hope of goodnes to be looked for in 
them when they be old: for the older they waxe, the ri- 
per be their vices. | 
- Maſters would correct the childe, but fathers and 
: mothers forbid them. Little auaileth one to pricke the 
- <horſe with the ſpurre, when he that ſitteth vpon him 
holdeth backe with the bridle, 
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If we would conſider the corrup- 
V tion wherofweare made; the filth 
Y wherof we are engendred; the in- 
finite trauell whereunto we are 
> borne; the long tediouſnes her- 
” with we are nouriſhed ; the great 
Ba neceſhties and ſuſpicions wherein 
a GAE@ x vec luc; and aboue all the great pe- 
— " Tril wherein we die; we find a thou- 

ſand occaſions to wiſn death, & not one to deſire * 
c 


- 


Of Death. 

The excellencie of the ſoule laid aſide, and the ho 
which we haue of eternall life, if man do compare the 
captiuitie of men to the libertie of beaſts : with reaſon 
we may ſee that the beaſts do liue a peaceable life, and 
that which man doth lead, is but a long death. 


I had rather chuſe an vnfortunate life and an hono- —— 
rable death, than an infamous death and an honorable lie 


life. PL 
That man which will beaccounted for a good man, & 
not noted for a brute beaſt, ought greatly to trauell to 
liue well, and much more to die better: for that euill 
death maketh men doubt that the life hath not been 
good, and the good death is an excuſe of an euill life. 
The dead do reſt in a ſure hauen, and we ſaile as yet 
in raging ſeas. © [ | 
If the death of men were as beaſts, that is to wit, that 
there were no furies nor diuels to torment them, & that 
God ſhould not reward the good: yet we ought to be 
comforted to ſee our friends Seit it were for none other 


cauſe, but to ſee them deliuered from the thraldome of 


this miſerable world. 

The pleaſure that the Pilote hath to be in a ſure ha- 
uen; the glory that the captaine hath to ſee the day of 
victory; the reſt that the traueller hath to ſee his iorney 
ended; the contentation that the workman hath to ſee 
his worke come to perfection; all the ſame haue the 
dead, ſeeing themſelues out of this miſerable life. 

If men were born alwaies to liue, it were reaſon to la- 
ment them when we ſee them die: bur ſince it is truth 


which die quickly: but thoſe which line long, ſince thou 

knoweſt he is in place where there is no ſorrow but 

mirth; where there is no paine but eaſe; here he wee- 

peth not but laugheth; where he ſigheth not but ſin- 

h; where he hath no ſorowes bur pleaſures; where he 
eth not cruel death — oma life. 
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ſhould 


that they are borne to die, ve ought not to lament thoſe mourne for. 
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Of Death. 


times an olde man fond and vnthriftie: of too hardie, 
commeth rebellious and ſeditious perſons: and of vn- 
ſnamefaſtnes, ſlanderous perſons. 

What auaileth children to be faire of countenance; 
well diſpoſed of bodie; liuely of ſpirite; white of skin; 
to haue yealow haires; to be eloquent in talking; pro- 
found in ſcience: if with all theſe that nature giueth 
— be bold in that they do, and ſhameles in that 
the 
Jenflalitie and euill inclination of the wanton child, 
ought to be remedied by the wiſedome of the chaſte 
maſter. 

The trees that bud and caſt We before the tyme 


come, hope is neuer to eate of their fruit in ſeaſon : ſo 
*when children haunt the vice of the fleſh whileſt they be 
:yong,there i is ſmall hope of goodnesto be looked for in 
them when they be old: for the older they waxe, the ri- 


per be their vices. 
- Maſters would correct the childe, but fathers and 


: mothers forbid them. Little auaileth one to pricke the 
horſe with the ſpurre, when he that ſitteth er him 


holdeth backe wich the bridle. 
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If we would conſider the corrup- 
tion wherofweare made; the filth 
J wherof we are engendred; the in- 
finite trauell whereunto we are 
3 borne; the long tediouſaes her- 
with we are nouriſhed ; the great 
& neceſſities and ſuſpicions wherein 
ve liuc; and aboue all the great pe- 

Tril wherein we die; we find a thou- 


ſand occaſions to vil death, & not one to deſire * 
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Of Death. 

The excellencie of the ſoule laid aſide, and the ho 
which we haue of eternall life, if man do compare 
captiuitie of men to the libertie of beaſts : with reaſon 
we may ſee that the beaſts do liue a peaceable life, and 
that which man doth lead, is but a long death. 

I had rather chuſe an vnfortunate fie and an hono- 
_ death, than an infamous death and an honorable 
e. | don 

That man which will be accounted for a good man, & 
not noted for a brute beaſt, ought greatly to trauell to 
liue well, and much more to die better: for that euill 
death maketh men doubt that the life hath not been 
good, and the good death is an excuſe of an euill life. 

The dead do reſt in a ſure hauen, and we ſaile as yet 
in raging ſeas. [1/4 | 

If the death of men were as beaſts, that is to wit, that 
there were no furies nor diuels to torment them, & that 
God ſhould not reward the good: yet we ought to be 
comforted to ſee our friends die if it were for none other 
cauſe, but to ſee them deliuered from the thraldome of 
this miſerable world. 

The pleaſure that the Pilote hath to be in a ſure ha- 
uen; the glory that the captairE hath to ſee the day of 
victory; the reſt that the traueller hath to ſee his iorney 
ended; the contentation that the workman hath to ſee 
his worke come to perfection; all the ſame haue the 
dead, ſeeing themſelues out of this miſerable life. 

If men were born alwaies to liue, it were reaſon to la- 
ment them when we ſee them die: but ſince it is truth 
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What death 
is better than 
life. 


we 
ſhould 


that they are borne to die, ve ought not to lament thoſe mourne for. 


which die quickly: but thoſe which liue long, ſince thou 
knoweſt he is in place where there is no ſorrow. but 
mirth; where there is no paine but eaſe; where he wee- 
peth not but laugheth; where he ſigheth not but ſin- 
geth; where he hath no ſorowes bur pleaſures; where he 
eth not cruel death but enioyeth perpetuall life. 
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A definition 


ot dcath, 


laugh at that you maruel; for the 


Of Death. 


The true widow ought to haue hir conuerſation a- 
mong the liuing, and hir deſire to be with the dead. 

D cath is the true refuge; the perfite health; the ſure 
hauen; the whole victory: finally after death we haue 
nothing to bewaile, and much leſſe to deſire. 

Death is a diſſolution of the bodyza terror to the rich; 
a deſire of the poore; a thing inheritable; a pilgrimage 
vncertain; a theefe of men; a kind of ſleeping; a ſhadow 
of life; a ſeparatiõ of the liuing; a company of the dead; 
a reſolution of all; a reſt of trauels; and the end of all i- 
dle deſires. 

If any dammage or feare be in him who dieth, it is 
_ for the vice he hath committed, than feare of 

ath. | 512 "il | 

There is no prince nor knight, rich nor poore, whole 
nor ſicke, luckie nor vnluckie, with their vocations con- 
tented, ſaug onely the dead which are in their graues at 
reſt and peace. 

If in youth a man liue well, and in age ſtudie to die 
woll, and his life hath been honeſt; his hope is that death 
will be ioyfull : and although he hath had ſorow to liue, 
he is ſure he ſhall haue no paine to die. 

This equal iuſtice is diſtributed to all. that in the ſame 
place where we haue deſerued life, in the ſame we ſhal be 
aſſured of death. 12 0 l: bob: 

Cato being praiſed of the Romanes for his courage at 
his death; laughed: they demaunded the cauſe why he 
laughed; he anſwered, Ve maruell at that I laugh, and I 
rils and trauels con- 
ſidered wherein e liue, and the ſafetie wherein we die, 
it is no more needfull to haue vertue and ſtrength to 
liue, than courage to die. 01 » 

We ſee ſhametaſt and vertuous perſons ſuffer hunger, 


cold, thirſt, trauel, pouertie, inconuenience, ſorow, enmi- 
ties and miſhaps, of the which things we were better to 


ſee the end in one day, than to ſuffer them euery bover | 
=? Or 
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for it is leſſe euill to ſuffer an honeſt death, than to en- 
dure a miſerable life. 

The day when we are born, is the beginning of death; 
and the day herein we die, is the beginning of life. 

It death be no other but an ending of life, and that 
w hiles we liue we carrie death; than reaſon perſwadeth 


vs to thinke that our infancie dieth, our childhood di- An excel- 
eth, our manhood dieth, and our age ſhall die; whereof ea 


we may conclude that we'are dying euery yeere, euery 
day,cuery houre, and cuery moment. 

Diners vaine men are come into ſo great follies, that 
for feare of death they procure to haſten death. Hauing 
thereof due conſideration, meſeemeth that we ought 
not greatly to loue life, nor with deſperation to ſecke 
death: for the ſtrong and valiant man ought not to haue 
life ſo long as it laſteth, nor to be diſpl ed with death 
when it commeth. In ſuch ſort therefore ought men to 
live as if withinan houre after they ſhould die, 

If wetrauell by long ny and want any thing, we 
borow of our company ; it they haue forgotten ought, 
they returne to ſeek it at their lodging, or els they write 
vnto their friends a letter: but if we once die, they will 
not let vs returne againe, we cannot, and — will not a- 

tee that we ſhall write, but ſuch as they ſhall find vs, ſo 
{ball we be iudged; and that which is moſt fearful of all, 
the execution and ſentence is giuen in one day. 

Let not men leaue that vndone till after their death, 
which they may do during their life; nor truſt in that 
they command, but in that they do whileſt they liugznor 
in the good works of an other, but in their owne good 
. deeds : for in che ende one ſigh ſhall. be more woorth, 

than all the ftiends of the world. I exhort 2 | 
wiſe and vertuous men, and alſo my ſelfe w ich them, that 
in ſuch ſort we liue, that in theend we liue fox euer. 


Thoſe that viſite the ſicke, ought to perſwade them Good cod 


at the houre 


that they make their teſtaments, confeſſe their * — 
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diſcharge their conſcience, receiue the ſacraments, and 
reconcile themſelues to their enimies. 

Many in our life time do gape after our goods, & few 

at our death are ſory for our offences. 

The wiſe and ſage before nature compelleth them to 
die, ot their own wils ought to die; that is to ſay, before 
they ſee or feele the pangs of death, they haue their con- 
ſciences ready prepared. 

What loſeth a wiſe man to haue his wil wel ordained; 
what loſeth he of his credite; who in his life time reſto- 
reth, which at his death he ſhall be conſtrained to ren- 
der ? Wherein may a man ſhew his wiſedom more, than 
willingly to be diſcharged of that which otherwiſe by 
proceſle they will take from him? 

rue incon. Ho many lordes which for not ſpending one day a- 

— bout their teſtament, haue cauſed their heires all the 

wle vil. days of their life after to be in trauerſe in the law, ſo that 
in ſuppoſing to haue left them wealthie, haue left them 
but attorneis in the law? 

The true chriſtian and vnfained ought euery mornin 
ſo to diſpoſe his goods and correct his life, as if he ſhoul 
die the ſame night, and ſo to commit himſelfe to God at 
night, as if he hoped for no life vntil the morning. 

Princes and Lords ought to be perfect before they be 
perfect; to end before they end; to die before they die; 
to be mortified before they be mortiſied: if they do this 
they ſhal as eaſily leaue their life, as if they changed from 
one houſe to another. 

The moſt part of men delight to talke with leiſure; 
todrinke with leiſure ; tocate with leiſure; and to ſleepe 
with leiſure; but they die in haſte : for we ſec them ſend 
for their ghoſtlie father in haſte; to receiue the ſacra- 
ment in haſte; to make their wils by force; to yſe confe- 
rence ſo out of ſeaſon, that oftentimes the ſicke hath 
loſt his ſenſes, and giuen vp the ghoſt before any thing 
be perfectly ordered. 

What 
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What auaileth the ſhipmaiſter after the ſhip is ſunke; 
what do weapons auaile after the battell is done; what 
pleaſure after metre dead: likewiſe what auaileth the 
godlie inſtructor when the ſicke is heauie and bereft of 
his ſenſes; or to vnlocke his conſcience, when the key 
of his toong is loſt? 

Let vs not deceiue our ſelues, thinking in age to a- 
mend, and to make reſtitution at our death: for it is not 
the point of wiſe men, nor of good Chriſtians to deſire 
ſo much time to offend, and yet will neuer ſpie any time 


to amend. 
Would to God that the third part of time which men 


do occupie in ſinne were imploied about the meditati- 
on of death; and the cares which they haue to accom» 
pliſn their fleſnlie luſts were ſpent in bewailing their fil- 
thie ſinnes. 11 

All worldlings do willingly ſinne vpon hope onely in 
age to amend, and at death to 0 : but they that in 
this hope ſinne, what certaintie haue they of amende - 
ment, and aſſurance to haue long warning ere they die, 
2 in number there are more yoong than old which 

ie? 

The omnipotencie of the diuine mercie conſidered nc. 
the ſpace of an hower ſufficeth, yea too much to repent 
vs of our wicked life: but yet I counſell all, ſith the ſin- 
ner for his repentance taketh but one hower, that it be 


not the hower too late. | 
The ſighes and repentance which proceedeth from Repencance. 


the bottom of the hart, do penetrate the high heauens: 
but thoſe which come of neceſſitie do not pearce the 
ſecling of the houſe, | 

What wrong doth God offer vnto vs when he calleth nee 
vs away: ſeeing from an olde decaied houſe he is to 
change vs to a new builded pallace ? 112 

What other thing is the graue but a ſtrong fort, wher- The grave, 


in we ſhut our ſelues from the aſſalts of life, and ben 
0 


* 


When death 
is to be deſi- 


ted. 
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ol fortune: for we ought to be more deſirous of that we 


find in death, than of that we leaue in lite. 

Two things cauſe men loth to die: the loue they haue 
to that they leaue, or elſe the feare of that they deſcrue. 

Now I enter into the field, not where of the wilde 
beaſts I ſhall be aſſalted: but of the hungtie woorms de- 
uoured. 

We ought not to lament the death allotted, but the 
life that is wicked: that man is very ſimple that dreadeth 
death, for feare to loſe the pleaſures of life. 

There is nothing that ſhorteneth more the life of 
man, than vaine hope and idle thoughts. 

The great eſtimation that we hauè of this life cauſeth 
that death ſeemeth to vs ſudden, and that the life is o- 
uertaken by vnwarie death, but this is a practiſe of the 
children of vanitie: for that by the will of God death 
viſiteth vs, and againſt the will of man life forſaketh vs. 

To the ſtout harts and fine wits this is a continuall 
torment and endleſſe paine, and a woorme that alwaie 
gnaweth, to call to mind that he muſt loſe the ioitull life 
which he ſo entirely loued, and taſte the fearfull death 
that he ſo greatly abhorred. ah 

O curſed and wicked world, thou that ſuffereſt things 
neuer to remaine in one ſtate | for when we are in moſt 
proſperitie, then thou with death doſt perſecute vs moſt 
cruelly. | 

Death is a patrimonie which ſucceſſively is inherited; 
but life is a right which daily is ſurrendred : for death 
accounteth vs ſo much his owne, that oftentimes un+ 
wares he commeth to aſſalt vs: and life taketh vsſuch 
ſtrangers, that oftentimes we not doubting thereof va- 


niſheth aw 


ay. 

When 2 hath done hir office, what difference is 
there betweene the faire and the fowlein the graue? 

The man which is loden with yeers; tormented with 

diſcaſes; purſued with enimies; forgotten of his 2 
viſi 


Diſcord, Enimitie, and Variance. 


viſited with miſhaps; q with-euill vill and pouer- 
tie, a ong li but rather to imbrace 
ca 
Death is that from whence youth cannot flie a foot, 
and from whence ago cannot. on reer 


Dicend Enimitie,and Vata 


Or all that we can ſee; heate, or r tra- 
uell, and all that ve can do, we did 
never ſee nor heare del of men that 
haue lacked enimies. Por either 
they be vicious or uertuous: and if 


nap hared and perſecuted of the euill. 
In 
on more harme, than the enimies again whom ey e 
t 
Fins men do raiſe diſſentions and dune 


le, thinking that in troubled water 
— ror — e their eſtate, whereasin ſhore they 
are 


loſe their hope of that they ſonghr, 
put out of et 


Se 5 but alſo —— that 
that, which their blind malice u 
knowe. 


— 


experience feele 
1 to 


Enuie. 
\ Oainſt enuie irradiation daes 


high hil to mount on, nor thicke wood to ſhadow 
in, nor ſhip to ſcape in, nor horſe to beare away, 


nor monie to redeeme vs . 
E 1 Enuie 
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t armies the diſcord that amon — ariſe Diſcord in 


For it is not onely reaſo- Diſpoſſeſſed. 


Emue. 

Enuicis ſo venemous a ſerpent, that there was neuer 
mortall man among mortals that could ſcape from the : 
biting of hir tooth; the ſcratching of hir nailes; defiling * 
of hir feete;and the caſting of hir poiſon. 

Enuie is ſo enuious, that to them which of hir are 
moſt denied and ſet fardeſt off, ſne giueth moſt cruell 
ſtrokes with hir feet. dae 
— 2 to The maladie of enuie rankleth to death, and the me- 
; dicine that is applied will not aſſure life. 
I cannot determine which is the beſt, or to ſay more 
properly, which is the woorſt; extreme miſerie without o 
the danger of fortune, or extreme proſperitie that is al- 
waies threatened to fall. 
I had rather mine enimies had enuie at my proſperi- 
tie, than my friends at my pouertie. 
It is hard to giue a remedie againſt enuie, ſith all the 
world is full theroff. 24 | 
We ſee that we be the ſonnes of enuie, & we liue with 
enuie, and he that leaueth moſt riches, leaueth the grea- 
teſt enuie. (its, | | 
The riches of rich men is the ſeede of enuie to the 
re; and bicauſe the poore man lacketh and the rich 
ath too much, cauſeth diſcord among the people. 
Homer. There were two Greekes, the one Achilles, the other 
>», Thieftes;the which Achilles being extreme rich, was per- 
ſecuted with enuie; the other which was Thieſſes ſore 
noted of malice, but no man enuicd at him. 
Ihad rather be Achilles with his enuie, than Thieftes 
without it. 
And in caſe all do vs dammage with enuie, yet much 
more harme doth a friend than an enimie : for of mine 
zenuious enimie I will beware, and for feare I will with- 
draw, but my friend with his amitie will beguile me, and 
I by my fidelitie ſhall not miſtruſt it. 
Among all mortall enimies there is none worſe than 
a friend that is enuious of my felicitie. 
7: ' * Honor, 
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Euill and wicked men, with their vices. 

Honor, vertue, and riches in a man are but a brand to 
light enuie to all the world. 
Thales being asked when the enuious man was quiet; 
he anſwered, When he ſeeth his enimie dead, or vtterly 
vndone: for truly the proſperitie of a friend is a — 
knife to the enuious hart. 

The outward malicious word is a token of wn Im- 


ward enuious hart. 
What friendſhip can there be amongſi enuious men, 


ne the one rebate the other an. 


Euill and wicked men, 27 
their vices. 


DGH He evill men doe blend ten 
(3 which we find, thawdoth the 
A . men which we loſe : for it is 


} 

* men die, but I take it to be more 
In ſotow to ſee the 108 be 
4 men liue. The good: 

24 he die, liueth; 
| liue, dieth. 

Let vs compare 1 the trauels which we lufferofr hs * 
ments, with thoſe which we endure of the vices , and we 
ſhaltſce thax little is the perill we haue in che ſea and the 
land, in teſpect of that which encreaſettrofout enilllife; 

ls not he in more danger that falleth through malice 
into pride, than he which by chance falleth from à high 
rocke: is not he who with ende is perſeuuted in more 
danger, than he that with a ſtone is wounded ve not 
they in more petil chat live among vicidas met that o- 
thers that liue among brute and cruell beaſts Do not 
thoſe which are tormented with the fixe of couetouſnes 


ſuffer greater danger than thoſe which liue yndermoune 
E 2 Erna? 


005 p pitie to ſee the good and vertuous 
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28 Euill and wicked tneii, 
perils which with high 


tna Finally they be in 
imaginations are blinded, than the trees which with im- 
portunate winds are ſhaken, 


Traian the emperor demanding of Pl why there 
were more cuill than good, and mote that embraced vi- 
The reaſon ces, than followed vertues; anfwered;As our natural in- 


why vice is 


more follow. clination is more giuen to laſciuiouſnes and negligence, = 


edthanyer- than to chaſtitie and abſtinence; ſo the men which do 

| enforce them(alues to follow vertue are few, and thoſe 
which giue ſlack the reinesto vices, are many. And this 
proceedeth that men do follow men, and that they ſuf- 
ter not reaſan.to follow reaſon. 

The remedies which the world giueth for the trou- 
bles, certainly are greater trauels than the trauels them- 
ſelues: ſo that they are ſalues which do not heale our 
wounds, but rather burne our fleſho >, pu 1+ 4 
DDae you not khow that extreme hunger cauſeth 
beaſts ta deuour with their teeth the chink thar was 
brod-in their intrals: by experience we ſet᷑ that the 
wormes deudur the 3 they were bred, and 

tho mothes the clothes wherein they were bred: and ſo 
ſomtimea a man hringeth him vp in his houſe which af- 
teru / ards taleth his honor and lite from him. 
As the ſhamefaſt man ſhould not be denied in any his 
requeſts being honeſt, ſo the ſnameles and importunate 
- man dhould be denied whatſoeuer he demandetu. 
Ihe ill reſt and conuexſation of them that liue, cauſe 
vs to ſigh for tho oo of them that be dead. | 
Vniubr(ally/the noble can endure all trauels of 
mans lite vnlofte it be to ſee a good man decay, and the 
wickeditaprofper, the which na valiant hart can abide, 
neithentoanp | 0 chi zg off | | 
ices, O tight ought that common wealth to be deſtroied 
which once hath been the flowerof all vertues, and af. 
ter ward becommeth moſt abhominable and defiled 
| | I 


As Herenni- 
us did by his 
maſter Tullie 


f 


wirh their vices, 29 

If the euill liue, he is ſure to fall; if the good die not, 
we doubt whether euer he ſhall come to honor. 

The wickedneſſe of children are ſwordes that paſſe 
through the harts of their fathers. 

proud and ſtout harts obtaining that which they do Pride. 
defire, immediately begin to eſteem it as nothing. 

Tyrannous harts haue neuer regard to the hogour of Manne. 
another, vntill they haue obtained their wicked deſires. 

The harts that be proud are moſt commonly blin- Proud harte 
ded, proud and ambitious y___ know not what will ſa- 
tis ſie them. 

If thou be giuen to e honor may and will de- Ambition, 
ceiue thee; if to prodigalitie, couetouſnes often begui- — 2 
leththee ; ifro pride, all the world will laugh thee to 
ſcorne in fuch forr; that they will ſay,thoufolloweſt will 
and not reaſon; thine one opinion rather than the 
councell of another; embracing flatterers rather than 
repelling the vertuous, tor that moſt ſorts had rather 
be — with lies, than reprooued with truth. 

That man which is brought vp in debates, diſſenti- A quancler 
tions and eee his felicine — = — 
ſtroying and bloudthedding : ſuch works for the 
part proceed not from a creature nouriſhed among men 
on the earth, but rather of one that hath been brought 

among the infernall furies of hell 

haue raigned long time in the hart, there Vices. 

death onely and no other hath authoritie to plucke vp 
the roots. 
To whom is he more like which with his toong bla- 
ſeth vertues, and implaieth his deeds to all vices, than to 
the man that in one — holdeth poiſon to take away 
lifgandin — —— 

I — * of theſe —— greater; _ 8 None belder 
tie t o ſpeake again euill, or ele the 
— yr euill haue to — ainſt the good: for SY 


in the world there is no brute beaſt ſo hardie, as che euill 
man 
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The ſhame. 
les man. 


Be autie ſin- 
neth. 


Be autie ſu- 


perfluous. 


Senſualitie. 


Euill and wicked men, 


man is that hath loſt his fame. 

I would all men would call this to ngemorie, that a- 
mong euill men the chiefeſt euill is, thadafter they haue 
forgotten themſelues to be men, and exiled both truth 
and reaſon, with all their might they go againſt truth 
with their words, and againſt good deedes with their 
toongs. 

Though it be euill to be an euill man, yet it is much 
woorſe not to ſuffer another to be good, -which aboue 
all things is to be abhorred, and not to be ſuffered. 

Truly the ſhameles man feeleth not ſo much a great 
ſtripe of correction, as the gentle hart doth a ſharp word 
of admonition. 

In the man that is euill there is nothing more eaſier 
than to giue good counſell, and there is nothing more 
harder than to worke well. | | 

Vnder the criſtall tone lieth oftentimes a dangerous 
woorme; in the faire wall is nouriſhed the venemous co- 
luber; within the middle of the white tooth is engen- 
dred grieſe tothe gums; in the fineſt cloth is the moth 
ſooneſt found; and the moſt fruitfull tree by woorms 
doth ſooneſt periſh : ſo vnder the cleane bodie and faire 
countenance are hid manie and abhominable vices. 

Truly not onely to children that are not wiſe, but to 
all other wich are light and fraile, beautie is nothing els 
but the mother of all vices, and the hinderer of all ver- 
tues. 
here is nothing more ſuperfluous in man and leſſe 
neceſſarie than the beautie of the bodie: for whether we 
be faire or fowle, we are nothing the more beloued of 
God, or hated of wife men. ö 

The man of a pleaſant toong and euill life is he, which 
with impoſtumes vndoeth the common wealth. 

Senſualitie maketh vs inferior to beaſts, and reaſon 
maketh vs ſuperior to men. 


He that knoweth moſt the courſe of the elements is 
i . not 


with their vices. © 31 
not called wiſe; but he which knoweth leaſt the vices of 
this world; for the good philoſopher profiteth more by 


not knowing the euill, than by learning the good: 
b — haue their Weller. 


ellers and malicious perſons w 
words by weight and meaſure, but the vertuous and pa- 
tient men regard the intentions. | 

Men naturally deſire honor in their life, and memo- How men 
rie after death; therefore I ſay as they come and attaine —_— | 
thereunto by high, noble, and heroicall facts: ſo memo. nie dehinds 
rie is left by the good and legitimate children, For the 
children that are borne in adulterie are begotten in fin: 
and that memorie is infamous. 

Adulterers are not only taken 00g Chriſtians for Aduterers. 
offenders, but alſo among the gentils are counted 
infamous. If thegentils teared infamie, the Chriſtians 
_ ought to feare both infamie and 295% | 

Men are ſo euill and wicked, that they behold to the 
vttermoſt the offences of an other, but wil not heare the 


faults of himſelfe. 
It isa naturall thing,that when a man hath commit- 


ted any vice, foorthwith it repenteth him of his deede, 
and ſo againe after his new repentance he turneth to his 


old vices. | 
Where the ſoule doth not ſhew hir ſelfe miſtres, it 1a pun. 


wanteth bur little, but that the man remaineth a beaſt, 

The euill do refraine more from vice for feare of pu- 
niſhment,than for any deſire they haue of amendment. 

The Romans did not permit thatliers nor deceiuers 1 and de- 
ſhould be credited by their othes, neither would they ceiuers. 
permit or ſuffer them to ſweare. 

The ſimple man ſlaieth but one man with his ſword works. 
5 _ but the ſage killeth manie by the il example of 

slife. nn 

There is no man by his eloquence may haue ſuch re- Eoquene 

nowme, but in the end may loſe it by his euill life: for 


he is vnwoorthie to liue amongſt men, whoſe words ny 1 


- 


32 Of Fame and Inſamie. 


all are approoued, and his works of all are condemned. 

There is no beard ſo bare ſhauen, but that it will grow: 
againe : I meane there is no man of ſo honeſt a life, but 
if a man make inquiſition he may find ſom ſpots thetin. 


baten  Oftentimes they ſay they haue been on pilgrimage at 
| they haue 
dne been imbracing the bodie of ſome faire hartot aliue. 


caruall pil- ſome deuout Saint that is dead, when indee 


0 Of Fame and Infamie. 


e infamie of the flanderousſhall 
EX) ſg. never die forhe never lied to 


a * lo die well doth couer an euill 
A & fame, and to make an ende of an 
| NE If r euilllife doth b 

6 


begin a good fame. 


4 When a noble man ſhal aduen- 
A ture to hazard his and his 
goods, he ought to do it for a matter of great impor- 


laborer, than he which is ouercome of a ſtun 


night. Ae! 
The loſſe of children and temporal! goods cannot be 
called loſſe, if the life be fate, and renowme remaine vn- 
defiled. 50 
Of the good man there is but a ſhort memorie of his 
goodnes: if he de euill his infamie ſhal neuer haue end. 


tance: ſor more defamed is he that ouercommeth a 


Ihe deſerue mfamie which worketh euil in his 
"ER life, truly he deſerueth much more, which trauelleth to 
\ bring that euill in vre, chat ſnal continue after his death: 


for mans malice doch rather purſue the euill, Which the 
wicked do inuent, than the good which vertuous men 
do by 1 , ; ; | a 
Node harts oughit little to eſteeme the increaſe of 
their riches, and ought greatly to eſteeme the perpetui- 
| "mn 


/ 


{ 
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tie of their good name. 

The good life of the child that is aliue keepeth the re- 
now me of the father that is dead. 

The glorie of the ſcholler alw aies redoundeth to the 
honor and praiſe of the maiſter. 

Firſt, that he be fortie yeeres of age, bicauſe the mai- Whatisre- 
ſter that is yoong is aſhamed to command: if he be aged good tor. 
he is not able to correct. 70 yeert la- 

Secondly, he ought to be honeſt, and that not onely Honeſt. 
in purenes of conſcience, but in the outward appee- 
rance and cleannes of life: for it is impoſſible that the 
child be honeſt, if the maiſter be diſſolute. | 

Thirdly, they ought to be true in words and deedes: 
for the mouth that is alwaies full of lies ought not by 
reaſon to be a teacher of the truth. | Th 

Fourthly,they ought of nature to be liberall : for of- Liberall 
tentimes the couetouſnes of maiſters maketh and cau- 
ſeth the harts of princes to be greedie and couetous. 

Fiftly,they ought to be moderate in words, and verie Moderate. 
reſolute in ſentences : ſo that they ought to teach rhe 
children to ſpeake little, and to harken much: for it ĩs 
a great vertue in a prince or noble man to heare with 
patience, and to ſpeake with wiſedome. 

Sixtly, they ought to be wiſe and temperate, ſo that wie. 
their grauitie may reſtraine the lightnes of their ſchol- * 
lers : tor there can be no greater plagues to a realme 
than princes to be yoong,and their maiſters light, = | 

It behooueth alſo that they be learned both in diuine Leamed. 
and humane letters, in ſuch ſort that that which they 
teach princes by word, they may ſhew it by writing, to 
the end they may put the ſame in vre: for mens harts 
are ſooner moued by the example of thoſe that are paſt, 
than by the words of them that are preſent. I 

Alſo heoughtnot to be giuen to vices of the fleſh: for e 
as they are yoong and naturally giuen to the fleſh, they 
haue no ſtrength to abide chaſte 1 * to 

I are 


34 Follie and fooliſh men. 


beware of the ſuares: it is neceſſarie therefore that the 
maiſter be pure and honeſt; for the diſciple ſhall hardly . 
be chaſte, if the maiſter be vicious. 1 

Good con» They ought to haue good conditions, bicauſe noble 

mens children being daintily brought vp, are more 

prone to learne euill than good conditions: the which 

their maiſters ought to reforme more by good conuer- 

ſation than by ſharpe correction: for it chanceth often- 

_ where maiſters be cruell, the ſchollers be not mer- 

cifull. 
Renowme, Noble men neuer wan renowme for the pleaſures ſ 

they had in vices, but for the trauels they tooke in ver- 

tue. 


Follie and fooliſh men, with their 
vanities. 
Ee | Erin ligne of little wiſdome and great follie 
OS 1 83 for a man to anſivere ſuddenly to euery que- 
9 Te LUON, | | 
Sen 85 As the wiſe man being demanded maketh 
aſlow and graue anſwere: ſo the ſimple and 
fooliſh man being asked, anſwereth quickly and lightly. 
The vanitie of the common people is of ſuch a quali- 
tie that it followeth new inuentions, and deſpiſeth anci- 
ent cuſtoms. . | 


Fortune. 


D F all fals were alike, all would be 

e cured with one ſalue; but ſom fall 
D on their feet; ſome on their ſides 

rr others ſtumble and fall not; an 

22 1 _ fall downe right, but = 

(do giue them a hand: I mean ſom 1 
V to fall from their eſtate, and loſe © 


no more but their ſubſtance; o- 
thers 


ee 
\ 8 \ 4 
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thers fall, and for verie ſorow loſe not only their goods, 7 
= but their life withall; others there are which neither Fi 

| loſe their life nor their goods, but their honor onely, 3 
and ſo according to the diſcretion of fortune, the more 
they haue, the more ſtill they take from them. 

It is greatly to be muſed at, that fortune when ſhee He that de- 
doth begin to ouerthrow a poore man, doth not onelie cus 
take all that he hath from him, but alſo thoſe which ſuc- friends. 
cor him, ſo that the poore man is bound more to lament 
his friends hurt than his one loſt. | | 

The afflicted man doth moſt deſire the change of for- 
tune, and the thing which the proſperous man doth 
moſt abhorre, is to thinke that fortune is mutable : for 
3 the vnfortunate man hopeth for euerie change of for- 
tune to be made better, and the wealthie man fearcth 
through euerie change to be depriued of his houſe and 
liuings. | 

The ſage prince and captaine in the wars ſhould not 
raſhly hazard his perſon , nor lightly or ynaduiſedly 
put hislife in the hands of fortune. % Mt 

Sith fortune is a miſtres in all things, and that to hir 
they do impute both good and euill works ; he alone 
may be called a princely man, who for no contrarietie 
of — 0 is ouercome; for truly that man is of a ſtout 
courage, whoſe hart is not yanquiſhed by the force of 
fortune, 

Sith all men naturally deſire to be happie, he alone a- Hippie. 
mongſt others may be called happie, of whom they may 

truly ſay; He gaue good doctrine to liue, and leaſt good 
example to die. 5 

Gentle harts do alter greatly, when they are aduerti- 
ſed of any ſudden miſhap. | 16 at col. 

I thinke him happie, who hath his bodie healthfull, 
and his hart at eaſe. n ** 25 

The miſtortunes that by our follie do chance if wee He. 


haue cauſe to lament them, we ought alſo to haue rea- 
F 2 ſon 
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Of Friendſhip and friends. 


ſon to diſſemble them. 
Ithinke him happie, who hath his bodie healthfull, 
Aud his hart at eaſe. 
Ariflede, ,> hi multum de intelloctu, ibi parum de fortuna : Whereas 
is much * there is little wealth. 
It is not good for a man to hazard that in the hands 
of fortune, which a man may compas by friendſhip. 
The vnluckie man were better be with the dead, than 
remaine heere with the liuing. 
It is commonly ſcene, that when fortune exalteth 
men of low eſtate to high degree, they preſume much, 
and know little, and much leſſe what they are worth. 
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Of Friendſhip and Friends. 


| Huaatonly is true friendſhip where the bo- 
dies are two, and the wils one. 

N J account that ſuſpicious friendſhip 

v bere the hartsare ſo diuided, that the 

LP; wils 76k ure : 2 e 7 * 

great friends in wordes which dwell but 

2 houſes aſunder, and yet haue their harts tenne miles 

nt. 


Ihe man that with words onely comfortethſ in effect 


being able to remedie) declareth himſelfe to haue been 
:a fained friend in times paſt, and ſheweth that a man 
ought not to take him for a faithfull friend in time to 
come. 

If hitherto thou haſt taken me for thy neighbor, I be- 
ſeech thee from henceſoorth take me for an husband in 


loue; for a father in counſell; for a brother in ſeruice; 


for an aduocate in the Senate; for a friend in hart | 
- Intheinconueniences of our friends if we haue no fa- 


eultie or might to remedie it, at the leaſt we are bound 


to bewaile it. 


{ 


\ 
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Thy anguith and griefe doth ſo torment me, thatif 
God had giuen power to wofull men to depart with 
their ſorowes,as he hath giuen power to the rich to de- 
part with their goods; by the faith I owe ynto God, as 
I am the greateſt of thy friends, ſo would I be he that 


ſhould take moſt part of thy —— 

I ſee not why miſhaps ought patiently to be ſuffered, 

but bicauſe in thoſe we are to trie our faithfull friends. 

In battell the valiant man is known; in tempeſtuous ; 
ſtormes, the Pilote; by the touchſtone gold is tried; and 
in aduerſitie a friend is knowen. | 

If true friends cannot do that which they ought , yer 
they accompliſh it in doing that which they can. 

He that promiſeth and is long in fulfilling, is but a; 
ſlack friend: he is much better that denieth Serhiwich,: 
bicauſe he doth not deceiue him that asketh. 

There is nothing more noiſome than to iudge a con- 
tention betwixt two friends: for to iudge between two 
enimies, the one remaineth a friend; but to iudge be- 
tween 1 one — enimie, 

In one thing onely men haue licence to be negligent, 
that is,in chun g of friends.Slowly ought thy friends to; 
be choſen,and neuer after for any thing to be forſaken.” 


The griefs that lie buried in the woful hart, ought not Grief whe 


to be communicated but to a faithful friend. 


. EE” 
I do not giue thee licence that thy thought be ſuſpi- . — 


cious of men, ſith thou of my hart art made a fai 
friend: for if vnconſtant fortune do truſt me to gather 
the grape, be thou aſſured thou ſhalt not want of the 
wine. | 

Two things are to be reſpected, not to reuenge thy; 
2 ry thine enimies, neither to be ynthankfull to thy 

nd. 
He poſſeſſeth much which hath good friends:for ma- 

ny aid their friends when they would haue holpen them 


more if they could, for the true loue is not EINE 
oue 


4 
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loue,nor ceaſeth not to profit. | 
One friend can do no more for an other, than to of- 
fer him his perſon and to depart with his goods. 
Iltis agenerall rule among the phiſitions that the me- 
< dicines do not profit the ſicke, vnleſſe they firſt take a- 
u ay the opilation of the ſtomacke; euen ſono man can 
ſpeake to his friend as he ought, vnleſſe before he ſhew 
what thing greeueth him. 
The hart neuer receiueth ſuch ioy as when he ſeeth 
himſelf with his deſired friend. 0 
Friends for their true friends ought willingly to ſhed 
their blood, and in their behalfe without demaunding, 


they ought alſo to ſpend their goods. 


The paine is greater to be void of aſſured friends, than 
aſſault is dangerous of cruell enimies. 
4 2 cheſts and harts ought always to be open to our 
riends. | 
- Friendſhip that is earneſt requireth daily cdmmuni- 
cation or viſitation, A man ought not in any affaires to 
© be ſo occupied that it be a lawfull let not to communi» 
cate or write vnto his friend. 
Where perfit loue is not, there wanteth always faith 
full ſeruice : and for the contrary, he that perfectly lo- 
ueth, aſſuredly ſhall be ſerued, I haue been, am, and will 
be thine, therfore thou ſhalt do me great iniurie if thou 
be not mine. 
I haue not ſeen any 20 poſſeſſe ſo muchʒ to be woorth 
ſo much; to know ſo much; nor in all things to beſo 
mightie, but that one day he ſhall need his poore friend. 


hats tue Ihe man that loueth with his hart, neither in abſence 


< friend is, 
diſplaid. 


forgetteth, nor in preſence becommeth negligent; nei- 
ther in proſperitie he is proud, nor yet imaduerſitię ab- 


iect; he neither ſerueth for profit, nor loueth for gaine: 
and finally, he defendeth the cauſe of his friend, as if it 


were his owne, 


We ought to vſe friends for 4. cauſes. 
x We 


TheIuſtice of cod. 95 


x We ought to haue the company of friends to be Conucria- 
conuerſant withall : for according to the troubles of 
this life there is no time ſo pleaſantly conſumed, as in 


the conuerſation of an aſſured friend. 
2 Weought to haue friends to whom we may diſcloſe open ou 


the ſecrets of our hart: for it is much comfort to the wo- Cet. 
full hartto declare to his friend his doubts, if he doth 


perceiue that he doth feele them indeed. 
3 To help vs in our aduerſities; for little profiteth my Helpe ne. 
art in teares to bewaile, vnles that afterwardin deed he 


will take paines to eaſe him. 
4 Weought to ſeeke and preſerue friends, to the end Proteors, 


they may be protectors of our goods, and likewiſe iud- 
ges of our euils: for the good friend is no leſſe bound to? 
withdraw vs from vices whereby we are ſlandered, than 


to deliuer vs from our enimies by whom we may bee 
ſlaine. | 


The Iuſtice and puniſhment of God,togi- 
ther with his mercie, goodnes, 
and purpoſe, 


Hen man is in his chiefeſt braue- 
rie, and truſteth moſt to mens wiſ- 
dom; then the ſecret iudgement 
„of God ſooneſt confoundeth and 

A  diſcomforteth him. 


good,and the other 
I would to God we had ſo much grace to acknow- 


ledge our offences, as God hath reaſon to puniſh our 
The 


40 


Dod impar- 
tial. 


Iuſtice and Iuſticers. 


The great mercy of God doth ſuffer much, yet our 
manifeit offences deſerue more. 

With God there is no acception of perſons, for he 
maketh the one rich, the other poore; the one ſage, the 
other ſimple; the one whole, the other ſicke; the one 


fortunate, the other vnluckie; the one ſeruant, the other 


maſter; and let no man muſe thereat, for that ſuch are his 
ordinances. 
We ſee daily that it is impoſſible for mans malice to 


diſorder that which the diuine prouidence hath appoin- 


ted, but that which man in a long time decreeth, God 
otherwiſe diſpoſeth in one moment. 

It is requiſite that God ſhould order his purpoſe : for 
in the ende ſith man is man, in few things he cannot be 
either certaine or aſſured; and ſith God is God, it is im- 
poſſible that in any thing he ſhoulderre. 

Things that are meaſured by the diuine iudgement, 
man hath-no power with raſor to cut them. 

As it is meet we ſhould truſt in the greatnes of Gods 
mercie, ſo likewiſe it is reaſon we ſhould feare the rigor 

It isthe1uſt ——— of God that he that commit - 
teth euil ſhal not eſcape without puniſhment, and he that 
counſelleth the euill ſhall not liue vndefamed. 

What the euill with their tyrannie haue gathered in 


mam dayes, God ſhall take from them in one hower. 


Likewiſe what the good haue loſt in many yeeres, God 
in one moment may reſtore. 

God doth not put vs vnder or euill fortune, 
but doth gouerne vs with his mercy and iuſtice. 


Iuſtice and Iuſticers. 


Tis an infallible rule and of humane malice moſt v- 
Js that he that is moſt hardie to commit greateſt 
crimes, is moſt cruel to giue ſentence againſt * 
or 


j 
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for the ſame offence. 
„ We behold our owne faults as through ſmall nery 
. which cauſeth things to ſeeme the leſſer: but we behold 
the faults of others in the water, which cauſeth them to 
ſeeme greater. | 
There is no God commandeth, nor law counſelleth, 
nor common wealth ſuffereth, that they which are ad- 
— to chaſtiſe liars, ſhould hang them which ſaith 
truth. 
I am of the opinion that what man or woman with- 
;FÞ draweth their cares from hearing truth, impoſſible it is 
for them to apply their harts to loue any vertues, be it 
Senator that iudgeth; or Senate that ordaineth; or em- 
19 peror that commandeth ; or Conſul that executeth; or 
Orator that pleadeth. | 
The opinion of all wiſe men is; that no man except he Theyare vn- 
lacke wit, or ſurmount in follie, will gladly take on him fre offices, 
the burden and charge of other men. . 19988 
5 A greater caſe it is for a ſhamefaſt man to take vpon ; 
him an office to pleaſe euery man, for he muſt ſhew a 
ee outw ard, contrary to that he thinketh in- 
ward. 
He that will take charge to gouern other, ſeeketh care 
and trouble for himſelfe; enuie for his neighbors; ſpurs 
for his enimies; pouertie for his wealth ; danger for his 
. torment to his good renowme; and an end of his 
ayss is ©: | 
The charge of Iuſtice ſhould not be giuen to him that The chuſing 
willingly offreth himſelf to it, but to ſuch as by great de-„ ct 
liberation are choſen. | 7 
Men now a dayes be not ſo louing to the common 
wealth, that they will forget their owne quiernes and 
reſt,and annoy themſelues to do others good. 
Indges ſhould be iuſt and vpright : for there is no. 
thin Jecaierh more à common wealth, than a iudge 
who hath not for all men one ballance indifferent. 
6 -. _ Then 


19 


a 
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Lighrnes in 
offenders. 


* 
Hatred the 
reward of 
correction. 


Diſcipline. 


7 
— 


Tuſtice and Iuſticers. 


There are many in common wealths that are expert 
to deuiſe new orders, but there are feu that haue ſtout 
harts to put the ſame in execution. 

It is impoſſible for any man to miniſter iuſtice, vnles 
he know before what iuſtice meaneth. 

It is impoſſible that there be peace and iuſtice inthe 
common wealth, if he which gouerneth it be a louer of 
liers and flatterers. 

That common wealth is greatly flandered,wherin the 


euill are not puniſhed, nor the good honored. 


The deſire of commandement is become ſo licenti- 
ous, that it ſeemeth to the ſubiect that the weight of a 


feather is lead; and on the contrarie it ſeemeth to the 


commanders, that for the flieng of a flie they ſhould 
draw their (words, 

There is no woorſe office among men, than to take 
the charge to puniſh the vices of another; and therfore 
men ought to flie from it as from the peſtilence: for in 
correcting of vices, hatred is more ſure to the corrector 
than amendement of life is to the offendor. 

Reaſon it is that he or ſhe which with euill demeanor 
haue paſſed their life, ſhould by iuſtice receiue their 
death. 

Mlatters of iuſtice conſiſteth more in execution than 
in commanding or ordaining. | 

That common wealth cannot decay where iuſtice re- 
maineth for the poore ; puniſhment for the tyrants 
weight and meaſure plentifull; and chiefly, if there be 
8 for the yoong, and little couetouſnes in 
the old. 

Correction executed after a good ſort hath this pro- 
pertie, that it incourageth the good to be good, and fea- 
reth the wicked from their wickednes. 

If men were not endued with reaſon, and gouerned 


by iuſtice; among all beaſts none were ſo vnprofitable. 


Iuſtice being taken away what are realms but * 


0 


. 
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of theeues: for, to affirme that men can liue without iu- 
ſtice, is as much to ſay as fiſhes can liue without water. 

Do iuſtice thy ſelfe if thou wilt be a miniſter thereof: 
for the good iudge with the right yarde of his ov ne life, 
ought to meaſure the whole ſtate of the common welth. 

O ro how much is he bound that hath taken vpon 
him to miniſter juſtice! If ſuch an one be an vpright man 
he accompliſheth that wherunto he is bound; bur if vn- 
iuſt, iuſtly of God he ought to be puniſhed, and likewiſe 
of men to be accuſed. 

No man negle&eth iuſtice, but for want of knowledge Negligence 
and experience; orelſe through abundance of affection 
and malice. | 

Muſing with my ſelfe wherin ſo many dammages of cu of 
the common wealth did conſiſt; ſuch diſobedience, ſuch offences. 
contrarieties, ſo many theeues: in the end I find that all 
or the moſt part proceed, in that they prouide for mini- 
ſters of iuſtice, not for conſcience ſake, but for couetouſ- 
nes and ambitions ſake. 

The vertuous and Chriſtian iudge ought rather to Of iudges. 
ſhed teares in the Church, than by affection of men to 
ſhed blood in the ſeate of iudgement. 

There are many iudges, which imploy their ſtudie 
more to get friends, to maintaine their ſtate proudly, 
than for to read bookes to iudge mens cauſes vprightly. 

Great ſhame ought they to haue, which take vpon 
them to correct others, when they haue more neede to 
be corrected themſelues : for the blind man ought not 
to take vpon him to lead the lame. | 

If the poore come to demand juſtice hauing no mo- Thepoore 
nie to giue; no wine to preſent; no friend toſpeake: at- foriulice. 
ter his complaint he receiueth faire words, & promiſes 
of ſpeedie iuſtice: but in the end he conſumeth that he 
hath; ſpendeth his time; looſeth his hope, and is voide 
of his ſute although his cauſe be neuer ſo honeſt and 


good. 
G 2 It 


3 
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44 Iuſtice and Iuſticers. | 
If wee ſigh with teares to haue good princes, wee | 
— much more to pray, that we haue not euill o- ; 
cers. | . 
" ber What proſiteth it the knight to be nimble. if the horſe 
donne with be nat readie ? What auaileth it the owner of the ſhip to 
usncad, he ſage and if the pilot be a foole and ignorant? 
What profiteth the king to be valiant and ſtout, and the 
captaine in the war to be a coward? I meane what profi- 
teth it a prince to be honeſt.if thoſe that miniſter iuſlice 
be diſſolute? What profiteth vs that the prince be true, 
if his officers be liets? What to be louing and gentle, 
and bis officers cruell and malicious ? What to be libe- 
rall, if the iudge that miniſtreth iuſtice be a briber and 
an open theefe ? What to be carefull and vertuous, if ö 
the iudge be negligent and vicious 2 What auaileth it if 
he in his houſe he ſecret iuſt, —— — and an 
1 with the gouernement of the common- 
th? | 
Iudges ought to be iuſt in their wordghoneſt in their 
works; merciful in their iuſtice; and aboue all, not cor- 
rupted with bribes, 0 of 
It ſufficeth not that judges be true in their words; 
= it is very neceſſary that they be vpright in their dea- 


Judges ought not to haue reſpeR to thoſe which de- 
ſire them, but to that which they demand: for in — 
their dutie their enimies — . them iuſt; 
i contrariwile if they do that which they ſhould not, their 
i} neereſt friends will count them tyrants. 

Lyeurgus made a law, whereby he inioined iudges not 
to becouetous,nor yet theeues: for the judge that hath 
receiued part of the theft will not giue ſentence againſt 
the ſtealers thereof. 

Oſtentimes it chanceth that judges do eate the fruit, 
and the poore ſuter doth feele the morſell. 7 

Sich frailtie in men is naturall, and the W 

tney 


vis yoluntarie let ind eee minificing 


105 iu —— do it for the — of the common 
wealth — not with a mind to reuenge. 


' The begi 
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inning of iudges are pride and ambition, Wickei 


their means is enuic and malice, and their end is death c. 


and deſtruction: for the leaues ſhall neuer be greene 
where the roots are drie, 
Officesare ſomtimes giuen 
of friendſhip; ſomtimes to ſeruants to acquit their ſer- 
. uice; ſomtimes to their ſolicitors, to the end they ſhall 
not importune them: ſo that ſe / remaine to the vertu- 


ous, which onely for being vertuous are prouided. 


Idlenes. 


Vericlightnes done in our youth 


life; but idlenes v 


F . 
the gate to all vice. 

Ol idle mations and oa 

N ous thoughts the eies take licence. 

g withoutleaue, the mind altereth, 

aud the will is hurt: and finally, 

thinking to be the white that amarous men ſhoote at, 

they remaine as a butt full of vices. 

In.conclufion there is nothing that more chaſeth the 
ball ol the thought in this play, than the hand ſer a 
worke... 

There is nothing 
than when the fathers are too negligent, and the chil. 
dren too bold, as do not keepe the ſame from idlenes. 
The that occupieth himſelfe to heare vaine 
and trifling things, in time of neceſſitie ſhall 


himſelſe to thoſe which be of weight and i importance: 
tor 


to friends in recompence gg... 


dawne a loope of our after 
hereby our eni- k 
mie erureth is it. 2 


breedeth vice ſooner in children, Parents do 


in youth, 
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Foreſight is 
oo in all 
things, 


In cruſt is 
treaſon. 


Ignorance 
and ouer · 


much know - 
ledge. 


ſtudie. 


Of knowledge, wiſedome, 


we idlenes and negligence are cruell enimies to wiſe- 
ome. 


Of knowledge, wiſedome, foreſight, 
and vertue. 


Man giuing his minde to ſeeke 
ſtrange things, commeth to forget 
his one proper. 
Me ſee by experience that in the 
fiſtula that is ſtopped, and not that 
which is open the ſurgeon maketh doubt; in the ſhalow 
water, andnotinthe deepe ſeas the pilot deſpaireth; 
the good man of arms, is more afeard of the ſecret am- 
buſhment,than in the open battell.I meane that the va- 


liant man ought to beware not of ſtrangers, but of his 
one; not of enimes, but of friends; not of the cruell 


war, but of fained peace; not of the open dammage, but 
of the priuie perill. ü 

How manic haue we ſeene whom the miſhaps of for- 
tune could neuer change, and yet afterward hauing no 
careſhe hath made them fall. 

As ignorance is the cruell ſcourge of vertues, and ſpur 


to all vice: ſo it chanceth oftentimes that ouer- much 


knowledge putteth wiſe men in doubt, and ſlandereth 
the innocent: foraſmuch as we ſee by experience the 
moſt preſumptuous in wiſedome, are thoſe which fal in- 
to moſt perilous vices. 

The end why men ought to ſtudie is to learne to liue 
well: for there is no truer ſcience in man than to know 


how to order his life well. 
The vſe of 


What profiteth it me to know much, if thereby I take 
no 


foreſight, and vertue. 
no profit; what to ſpeake ſtrange languages, if Irefrain 


not my toong from other mens matters; what to ſtudie 
many books, if Iſtudienot but to beguile my friends; 
what to know the influence of the ſtars and courſe of 
the elements, if I cannot keepe my ſelfe from vices? 

In all things we are ſo doubtfull, and in all our works 
ſo diſordered, that at ſome times our ynderſtanding is 
dull and loſeth the edge; and at another time it is more 
ſnarpe than it is neceſſarie. 

Pouertie cauſeth good mens children to be yertuous, 
ſo that they attain to that by vertue which others come 
ynto by riches. | 

It is a rule that neuer faileth, that vertue maketh a 
ſtranger grow naturall ; and vice maketh a naturall a 
ſtranger in his owne countrie. 

It is impoſſible a yoong child ſhould be vicious, if with 
due correction he had been inſtructed in vertues. 

Noble men enterpriſing great things, ought not to 
imploy their force as their noble hart willeth, but as 
wiſedome and reaſon teacheth. no 

There is no man ſo wiſe and ſage, but erreth more 
through ignorance, than he doth good by wiſedome: 
and there is no man ſo iuſt, but wanteth much to exe- 
cute true iuſtice. | 
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The vertuous do ſo much glorie of their vertue, as the ,,__ _ 


euill and malicious haue ſhame and diſhonor of their 
vice: for vertue maketh a man to be temperate and qui- 
et, but vice maketh him diſſolute and wretchles. 

The lacłe of a phyſition may cauſe danger 
perſon, but the lacke of a wiſe man may ſet diſcord a- 


mong the people. 3 


in mans wie men 


Marcus e Aurelius at his meate at his going to bed; wir men. 


at his vpriſing; in his trauell; openly nor ſecretly ſuffe- 
red at any time that fooles ſnould communicate with 
him, but only wiſe and vertuous men, whom he alwaies 


entirely loued: he had reaſon therein; for there is — 
trung 
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thing, be it in ieſt or earneſt, but is better liked of a wiſe 


Wiſedome is 
paſüime. 


Fooles eſtee-/ 
med more 
than wiſe 
men, 


Boldnes of 
fooles ad- 
mitted. 


« Craſus, 


man than of a foole. 

If a prince be ſad, cannot a wiſe man by the ſayings of 
the holy ſcriptures counſell him better, than a foole by 
fooliſh words ? | 

If the prince will paſſe the time away, ſhall not he be 
more comforted with a wiſe man that reckonerh vnto 
him the ſauorie hiſtories done in times palt,than harke- 
ning to a foole ſpeaking 3 and declaring things 
diſboneſtly, and ripping vp the ſaiengs of the malicious 
of the time preſent ? 

That which I moſt maruell at is not ſo much forthe 
great authoritie that fooles haue in the pallaces of prin- 
ces and great nobles; as for the little credit and ſuccor 
that wiſe men haue among them. 

It is a great iniurie that fooles ſhould enter into the 
chamber of priuces vnto their bed ſide, and that one 
wiſe man may not, nor dare not enter into the hall; ſo 
that to the one there is no gate ſhut, and to the other no 
gate open. 

Now in theſe daies there is no wiſe man alone that 
trauelleth to be wiſe; but it is neceſſarie for him to tra · 
uell how to get his liuing : for neceſſitie inforceth him 
to violate the rules of true philoſophie. 

Whether he be prince, prelate, or priuate, let him 
haue about him ſage and wiſe men, and to loue them 
aboue all treaſure: for of good oounſell there commeth 
profit, and much treaſure is a token of danger. 

Craſus ſaid; account my ſelfe to be dead, though to 
the fimple folks I ſeeme to be aliue: and the cauſe of my 
death is, bicauſe J haue not about me ſome wiſe perſon : 


for he is only aliue amongſt the liuing, who is accompa- 


nĩed with the wiſe. | 

Euill princes do ſeeke the companie of wiſe men for 
no other intent, but onely bicauſe through them they 
would excuſe their faults. ' 


We 
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We learne not to commaund, but to obey; not to w. 
ſpeake, but to be ſilent; not to reſiſt, but to humble our 

elues; not my much, but to content vs with litle ; not 
to reuenge offences, but to pardon iniuries; not to take 
from others, but to giue our ov ne to others; not to be 
honored, but to trauell to be vertuous: finally we learn 
to deſpiſe that which other men loue, and to loue that 
which other men deſpiſe, which is pouertie. 

Toa man that hath gouernment,two things are dan- Too ſoooe, 
gerous,that is to wit,too ſoone,or too late; but of theſe 
two, the worſt is too ſoone, for if by determining too 
late a man looſeth that which he might haue gotten, b 
determining too ſoon, that is loſt which is now gained, 
and that which a man might — 

To men which are too haſtie, chanceth many euils & Too haſtie. 
dangers: forthe man being vnpatient, and his vnder- 
* high, afterwards commeth quarels and braw- 
lings, diſpleaſures, varieties, and alſo vanities,which loo- 
ſeth their goods and putteth their perſon in danger. 

It chanceth oftentimes to wiſe men that when reme- 
die is gone, repentance commeth ſodenly and then it is 
too late to ſhut the ſtable dore when the ſteed is ſtolne. 

He is wiſeſt that preſumeth to know leaſt, and among 
the ſimple he is moſt ignorant that thinketh he know - 
eth moſt. 229 "A 

Science profiteth nothingelſe buttokeep thy life wel 
ordered,and thy toong well meaſured. 
r by eat 
publiſh their vaine and light pleaſures, and wife men by »<aledis 
wiſe words do dicendie dale grieuous ſorowes. Abs 

Profound ſcience and high eloquence, ſeldomemect cb 
in one perſan.,. bog wel ee 


vile but may further 


There is no man in the world ſo wiſe 
his doings with the aduiſe of an other. 

There is nothing more eaſie than to know the 
and nothing more common than to folow 1 the euil. 70 
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As the fine gold defendeth his purenes among the 
burning coles, fo the man endued with wiſedom ſhew- 
eth himſelf wiſe, yea in the midſt amongſt many fooles : 
for as the gold in the fire isproued, ſo among the light- 
nes of fooles is the wiſdom of the wiſe diſcerned. © 

Two contra» Ihe wiſe is not knowen among the wiſe,nor the foole 
ries do e among fooles; but that among fooles the wiſe man doth 


one the more 


perfir, ſhine, and that among the wiſe fooles are darkened, for 
there the wiſe ſheweth his wiſedome, and the foole his 
follie. 


He onely ought to be called wiſe ho is diſcreet in his 
works, and reſolute in his words. 

It is a rule that euill works doe cary away the credite 
from good words. 

There is nothing deſtroyeth ſooner princes, thã thin- 
king to haue about them wiſe men to counſel them, find 
them malicious, and ſuch as ſeek to deceiue them. 

It is not the part of wiſe and valiant men to enlarge 
their dominions, and diminiſh their honor. 

8 Wiſe men ought circumſpectly to fee what they do, to 

&ion necel. examine that they ſpeake, to prooue that they take in 

lacte. hand, to beware whoſe company they vſe, and aboue all 
to know whom they truſt. 


Thelawe and ordinances. 
s Helaw which by will is made and 


J not of right ordained , deſerueth 
SVN; d — — 
Achaians, f a The Achaians obſerved this for 
CO My alaw and cuſtome, that the huſ- 
bands ſhould obey, and the wines 


commaund : for the husbands 

and made clean the houſes, 

, couered thetable, _ 
e 


Of | Loue. 

{ed the dinner, and went for water. On the contrary part 
his wife gouerned the es, anſwered the 

kept the money: and if the were angry ſhe gaue him not 
onely foule words, but alſo oftentimes ir hands on 
him to reuenge hir anger, whereof came this prouerbe, 
vita Achais. 
Where men haue ſo little diſcretion that they ſuffer 
themſelues to be gouerned (be it well or cuill) of their 
wiues,and that euery womã commandeth hir husband, 
there can be nothing more vaine or light, than by mans 
law to giue that authoritie to a woman, hich by nature 


is denied hir. 
The lawes are as yokes vnder the which the euill do 


_ , and they are wings vnder the which the good do 


The great multitude of lawes are commonly euill 


kept, andare on the other part cauſe of ſundry troubles. 

The Romanes did —2 number of lawes 
and inſtitutions: for that it is better — a man to liue as 
reaſon commaundeth him, than as the law contrameth 


him. 45 
Lawes are eaſily ordained, but with difficultie execu- 


ted, and there be thouſands that can make them , but 
not one that will ſee the execution of them, 
The law of Athens was that nothing ſhould be bought 


before a Philoſopher had ſet the I would the ſame 
law at theſe daies were — there is nothiag 
that deftroieth a common wealth more,than to permit 
ſome to ſell as tyrants and others to buy as fooles. 


Of Loue. 


N 8 Elecue not that loveisrrve loue, baden 
£9 forow; not ioy, but perplexitie; not delite, 
Wt but torment; not contentment, but 


1 2 J not honeſt recreation but confuſion; — 
3 H 2 that 
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Romane: 2 · 
uoided lawes 


Athens. 
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Which are 
lit loucrs. 


Torment; 
ot loue. 


Lone iu age. 


Ot Loue. 
that in him that is a louer muſt be looked for, youth, li- 
bertie, and liberalitie. 


Strawe that is rotten is fitter for the land than the 
houſe, ſo in a broken body and aged, ſorow and infirmi- 
ties are fitter paſſions than loue: for to Cpia and V eus 
no ſort of people is acceptable, but yong men to ſerue 
them. The liberall which ſpares for no coſt; the patient 
to endure; diſcreet to ſpeake; ſecret to conceale; faith- 
full to deſerue; and conſtant to continue to the end. 

It is a miſerie to be poore and proud; tobe reuenge- 
full, and dare not ſtrike; to be ſicke and farre from ſuc- 
cor; to be ſubiect to our enimies; and laſtly to ſuffer pe- 
rill of life without reuenge: but for an old man to be in 
loue, is the greateſt wretchednes that can occupy the 
life of man: for the poore ſometimes findeth pitie, but 
the old man Randerh always reiected. 

The coward findeth friends to beare out his quarell, 
— the amorous old man liueth always perſecuted with 

aſſions. 
f The ficke liues vnder the climate of Gods prouidẽce, 
and is relieued by hope, but the old amorous man is a- 
bandoned all ſuccor. F | 

He that is ſubiect to his enimies, is not ſomtimes with» 
out his ſeaſons of conſolation and quiet, where to the 
old louer is no time of truce, or hope of reconcilement. 

There is nothing more requireth gouernment tha the 

ractiſe of loue, ſeeing that in caſes of hũger, thirſt, cold, 

eat, and all other natural influences they may be refer- 
red to _ ſenſible only to the body, but the follies, 
imperfections, and faults in loue, the hart is ſubiect to 
ſuffer, feele, and bewaile them, ſince loue more than all 
other things natural, retaineth always this propertie, to 
exerciſe tyrannie always againſt the hart of his ſubiects. 

There is no doubt but ynperfit loue will reſolue into 
1arres,contention,and continuall diſquietnes : for that 
where is not conformitie of condition, there can be no 


con- 


1 
/ 
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* contented loue , no more than where is no true faith 


can be no true operation of good life and maners. 
Say what you will, and ſurmiſe the beſt to pleaſe fan- 
cie, but according to experience, the beſt remedie in 
louci is to auoid occaſion, and to eſchew conuerſation: 
for that of the multitude that follow him, there are few 
free from his bondage, where ſuch as abandon him li- 


ueth alwaies in libertie. 
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Behold how deerly I loued thee; in thy preſence I al- fn 


waics behold theeʒand abſent ! alwaies thought of thee; 
ſleeping . of thee; I haue vept at thy ſorowes, 
and laught at th pleaſures: finally, all my wealth I wiſh- 
ed thee, and all thy miſfortunesI wiſhed to me. 
I feel not ſo much the petſecutiõ thou haſt done to me, 
as I do the wailing forgetfulnes thou haſt ſhewed tome. 
It is a greatgriefe to the couetous man to loſe his 
oods ; bur without compariſon, it is a greater torment 
for the loner to ſee his loue euill beſtowed : for it is a 


hurt alwaies ſcene; a paine alwaies felt; a ſorow alwaies 


gnawing; and a death that neuer endeth. 


As the loue of a couetous woman endeth phe goods A couetou: 
faileth : ſo doth the loue of the man u hen beautie de- la 


caieth. 

That woman which neuer loued for goods, but was 
beloued for beautie, did then loue with all hir hart, and 
now abhor with all hir hart. 


The gallowes is not ſo cruell to che euill doet;as thou The laverie 


art to me; which neuer thought otherwiſe than well: 

they which ſuffer there do endure but one death, but 
thou makeſt. me to ſuffer a thouſand: they in one day 
and one hower do end theit lives, and I cuery minute 
do feele the pangs of death: they die guiltie, but I inno- 
cently : they die openly, and I ſecretly} What wilt thou 
more I ſay; they for that they died, ind I ſhed hartie 
teares of blood for that line; their torments ſpreadeth 


d e oe the bodie, — 
ther 
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ther in my hart, Prog 
hs O vnhappic hart of mine, that being whole thouart 
of loue, diuided; being in health thou art hurt; being aliue, thou 
art killed; being mine owne, thou art ſtolen; and the . 
woorſt of all, thou being the onely helpe of my liſe, doſt 
onely conſent vnto my death. | 
Loue bewitcheth the wiſeſt, and blindfoldeth reaſon, 
as appeereth in many wiſe philoſophers : as for exam- 
ple; Gratian was in loue with Tamira. | 
Solon Selaminus was in loue with a Grecian. 
Pitacus Mitelewws left his owne wife, and was in loue 


— with a bond woman that he brought from the war. ' 1 
loue. Periander prince of Achaia, and chiefe philoſopher of 

ons reece, at the inſtance of his louers ſlew his ownc 

wife. | N 


eAabarſit the philoſopher, a Scithian by his father, 
and a Greeke by his mother, loued ſo deerly a friend of 
his called Thebana, that he taught hir all that he knew: 
in ſo much that he being ſicke on his bed, ſhe read for 
him in the ſchooles. ö , 
 Tarentinus the maiſter of Plato and ſcholler of Pithago- 
ras occupied his mind more to inuent new kinds of loue 
than to imploy his mind to vertue and learning. 
. » Baorgias Cleontino borne in Cicill had more concubines 
in his houſe than bookes in his ſtudie. 
All theſe were wiſe, and gamen for noleſſe : 
Tier inthe end were onercome with the fleſh. 
vatianene. © O how many times did Herculer deſire to bedeliuered 
vanquiſhed from his loue Afitbrida; Menelaus from Dortha; Pyrrhus | 
byloue. from Helena; Alcibiades from Dorobella; Demophon from 
Phils; Hannibal from Sabina; and CMarens Antonius 
from Cleopatra: from whom they could neuer onelie de- 
park, but alſo in the end for them and with them were 
AWay. 
In cals of loue let no man truſt any man, and much 
1 leſſe himſelfe: for loue is ſo naturall to man or _ 
an 


Of Loue. 1 $4 
and they deſire to be beloued, thatwhereloue amongſt 
them doth once begin to cleaue, it is a fore that neuer 
openeth, and a bond that neuer voknirteth. 

Many words outwardly declare ſmall loue vithin; 
and the feruent inward loue keepeth ſilence outvyard: 
the intrals within imbraced with loue cauſeth the tong 
outward to be mute: he that paſſeth his life in loue, 
ought to keepe his mouth cloſe, 

The loue ofthe mother is ſo ſtrong, though the child aue fe 
be dead and laid in the graue, yet alwaies the hath him 
quicke in hir hart. LH 

Amongſt the well married perſons is true loue and H“ 
perfect friendſhip : as for parents and friends if they 
praiſe ys in preſence, they hate vs in abſence;if they giue 
faire words, they catrie hollow harts; if they loue vs in 
proſperitie, they hate vs in aduerſitie: but it is not ſo a- 
mong the noble and well married perſons. In proſperi- 
tie and aduerſitie, pouertie and riches, — and pre- 
ſence, in mirth and ſadnes do they loue, and if not ought 
to do: for when the husband is troubled in his foote, 
the wife ought to be grieued in hit hart. 

We ſee by experience that loue in marriage is ſeldom Marriage. 
broken through pouertic, nor yet continued with ri- 
ches. 

Ihe loue betwixt the husband and wife ought to be 
ſuch, that ſhe by hir patience ought to ſuffer the imper- 
fections of him: and likewiſe he hi wiſedome ought 
to diſſemble the importunities of hir, that they may the 
rather loue and agree togither. | 

. A . doch bury bk 2 
which throwen amongſt a e urt 
the one, and blind the other. 

The hart which is intangled with loue dare boldly ad- 
uenture himſelfe in many kind of dangers, to accom- | 
pliſm that which he deſireth. 

Women ought to know that for their beautic * — 
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detredand ate deſired, but for their yertue onely they are beloued. 
Kors The loue of the fleſh is ſo naturall to the fleſh, that 
when from you the bodie flieth in ſport, we leaue our 
harts to you engaged in earneſt: and though reaſon as 
reaſon putteth the deſire to flight; yet the fleſh as fleſh 

yeeldeth it ſelfe a priſoner. | 
Theman that willingly goeth into the briers muſt 

thinke before to endure the pricks. 


What Man and his life is, with fortune 
75 and hir frailtic. 


F man would deepelye conſider 
ww what manis, he ſhould finde more 
things in him to mooue him to 
A humilitie, than to ſtir him to be 


1 _ 


Fed O caiſcrable and frail 

: <a O miſerable and fraile nature 

— Iz j— of man, which taken by it ſelfe is 

oothing, N &— CAlitlewoorth, and compared with 
another thing is much leſſe. 

Man ſeeth in brute beaſts many things which reioi- 
ceth him, and if beaſts had reaſon they ſhould ſee in man 
many things which they would ſhame at. 

Man being borne can neither go, mooue, or ſtand, 
where all other beaſts aſſoone as they are diſcloſed can 
doand performe all theſe. 

Manbomd As the euil doer is impriſoned with his hands bound, 

— and his feete in the ſtocks: ſolikewiſe to the miſerable 

comming man, when he entereth into the charter of this life, im- 

going. mediately they bind both his hands and feete, and lay 
him in the cradle; and ſo they vſe him at his departure 
out of this world. | 

Itis tobe noted that at the hower wherein the beaſt 


is brought foorth, though it know not the father, yet it 
findeth 


with Fortune and hir frailtie. 5 , 


findeth the mother: for that it preſently ſucketh the 
teats if it haue milke; if not, it hrowdeth it ſelfe vnder * 
hir wings : it is not ſo with man; for the day wherein he 
is borne, he knoweth not the nurſe that giueth him 
milke; the father that begat him; nor mother that bare 
him; nor the midwife that receiued him. Moreover, 
cannot ſee with his cies; heare with his eares; iudge with 
his taſte, and knoweth not whatiristo taſte or ſmell : ſo 
that we ſee him to whom the ſeigniorie of all things 
on appertain,to be borne the moſt ynable of all other 
caſts. 

To beaſts nature hath giuen clothing wherwith they u ,,oxwu 
may keepe them from the heate in ſommer, and defend of bea 
the cold in winter, as to ſheepe,wooll; to birds, fethers 
2 horſes, haireʒ to wrees,barks to fiſhes, ſcalesto ſnails; 

elles. 
Olf all this man is deprived; whois borne all naked, 
and dieth all naked, not carrieng with him one onely 
garment: and if in the time of his life he vſeth any gar- 
ments, he muſt demand it of the beaſt both leather and 
wooll, and thereto muſt put his labour and induſtrie. 

What care and trauell had man beene diſcharged of, The care of 
if the trauel to apparel himſelfe, and to ſearch for things 
tocate had been taken from him: before he eatethhe 
muſt till, ſow, reape, and threſh,he muſt winnow, grind, 
and bake : and this cannot be done without the care of 
mind, and ſweat of browes. 

We ſee the ſheepe flieth the wolfe; the cat flieth the 
dog; the rat flieth the cat; and the chicken the kite. O 
miſerable creatures that we are, we know not how to flie 
our enimies, bicauſe they are in our owne ſhape. 

When man thinketh oftentimes that he hath entered in 
a ſure hauen, within three ſteppes afterwards he falleth our ſaſede. 
headlong into the deepe ſea. 3 

O poore and miſerable man, who for to ſuſtaine this 


wretched life is inforced to craue the beaſts helpe: they 
I x draw 
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draw him water; they ſoile his lande; they plough his 
lande; they carrie his corne; and beare himſelfe from 
place to place. 
What ſtate liueth man in, that cannot but bewaile the 
Sorrowes vnthankfulnes of his friends, the death of his children, 
ente want of neceſſaries, the caſe of aduerſity that ſuccee- 
deth them, the falſe witnes that is brought againſt the, 
and a thouſand calamities that do torment their harts. 
The innocencie of the brute beaſts conſidered, and 
the malice of the malicious man marked, without com- 
pariſon the companie of the brute beaſt is leſſe hurtfull 
than the conuerſation of euill men: for in the end if yee 
be conuerſant with a beaſt, ye haue not but to beware 
of him; but if yee be in companie with a man, there is 
nothing wherein yee ought to truſt him. 
Ireaſure conſumed in making a mans graue is verie 
The ms vaine, for there is no greater lightnes or vanitie in man, 
pulchresis than to be eſteemed much for his ſumptuous graue, and 
| Apainted little for the life he hath led. It profiteth little the bodie 
caſe fora to be among the painted and carved ſtones, when the 
carkats miſerable ſoule is burning in the firie flames of hell. 
The man that preſumeth to be ſage in all things, and 
vuell prouided goeth not ſo faſt that at euerie ſtep he is 
in danger of falling, not ſo ſoftly that in long time he 
cannot arriue at his iourneies ende: for falſe fortune 
N in ſteede of ſtgjking , and in ſteede of gawling 
riketh. 
What euill happened to Hercules that after ſo manie 
dangers, came to die in the armes of an harlot; Ale xan- 
der after his great conqueſt ended his life with poiſon; 
Agamemnom that woorthie Greeke, after ten yeeres 
wars againſt the Troians, was killed entring into his 
che band ou ne houſe; Iulius Ceſar after two and fiftic battels was 
ot God. Eilled in the Senate houſe with xxiij. wounds; Hanniball 
* flew himſelfe in one moment, bicauſe he would not be- 
come a pray to his enimies. What miſhap is this after ſo 
many 
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many fortunes; what reproch after ſuch glorie; what 


perill after ſuch-ſurerie; whateuill lucke after ſuch good 


ſucceſſe; what darke night after ſo cleare day; whateuil 
entertainment after ſo great labor; what cruell ſentence 
after ſo long proces; what inconuenience of deathafter 
ſo good beginning of life ? a 

The miſerable life of man is of ſuch condition that dai- 
lie our yeeres do diminiſh, and our troubles encreaſe; 
life is ſo troubleſome that it wearieth vs, and death is ſo 
doubtefull that it feareth vs. | 

The philoſopher Appollonixs being demanded what he 
woondered moſt atin al the world, anſwered but at two 


things, the one was, that in all parts wherein he had tra- 


uelled he ſaw quiet men troubled by ſeditious perſons ; 
the humble ſubiect to the proud; the iuſt obedient to 
the tyrant; the cruell commanding the mercifull; the 
coward ruling the hardie; the ignorant teaching the 
wiſe; and aboue al, I ſaw the moſt theeues hang vp the 
innocent. 

The other was that in all the places and circuite that 
he had bin in, I know not, neither could finde anie man 
euerlaſting. but that all are mortall; and that both high 
& low haue an end, for many enter the ſame night into 
the graue hich the day enſuing thought to be aliue. 

Ariſtotle ſaith, that man is but a tree planted with the 


rootes vpward, whoſe roote is the head, and the ſtock is 1 d. 
the bodie, the branches ate the armes, the barke is the bed as wee, 


fleſh, the knots are the bones, the ſap is the hart, the 
rottennes is malice, the gum is loue, the flowers are 
words, and the fruits are good woorks. 

We ſee the vapors to aſcend high; the plants growe 


high; the trees budde out on high; the ſourges of 


the ſea mount high; the nature of the fire is alwaies 
to aſcende vpwarde ; onelie the miſerable man gro- 
weth downewarde, and is brought lowe by reaſon of 


the feeble and fraile fleſh, which is but earth, and com- 
I ij meth 


The fruits of 
this tree. 
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meth of earth, and liueth on earth, and in the end retur- 
neth to the earth from whence it came. 
Generallie there is no man ſo good but a man may 
find in him ſomwhat reprooueable, nor any man ſo euill 
but he hath in him ſomething commendable. 
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ST Blindnes of the world; © life which 
neuer liueth, nor ſhall liue; © death 
Y which neuer hath end: I know not 
why man through the accident of 
his beautie ſhould take vpon him 
"any vaine glory or preſumption, 
ASA ith he knoweth that all the perfi- 
A cteſt and moſt faire, muſt be ſacrifi- 
ced to the worms in the graue. 
Cleanlines It is to be maruelled at that all men are deſirous that 
in vody,a0d all things about them ſhould be cleane; their gownes 
ſoule. bruſhed ; their coats neat; the table handſome; and the 
bed fine; and onely they ſuffer their ſoulesto be ſpotted 
and filthie. | 
> Thefaire and well proportioned manis therfore no- 
thing the more vertuous: he that is deformed and euill 
ſhapen,is nothing therfore the more vicious. 

Corporall beautie early or late periſheth in the graue, 
but vertue and knowledge maketh men of immortall 
memorie. 
iges ma · Although a man be great, it followeth not that he is 
— ſtrong: ſo that it is no generall rule that the bigge body 

hath always a valiant and couragious hart, nor the little 

man a faint and falſe hart. 
Cefar de- Iulius Cæſar was big of body, yet euill proportioned: 
leribed. for he had his head bald, his noſe ſharp, one hand more 
ſhorter than the other, and being yoong, had a * 
| ace, 


Beautie. 
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face, yealow of colour, went crooked, and his girdle half 
vndone. 4 
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Hannibal was called monſtrous both for his deeds and Hamubal. 


euil proportion: for of his two eies helackedtheright, 
and of the two feet he had the left foote crooked, fierce 
of countenance,and little of body. | 


Truly he feeleth the death of another which always is We feele an 


ſorowfull and lamenring his own life. 


others death 
by lamenting 


Thine owne 


To eſteeme thy ſelfe to be handſome and N of ovrownlite, 


perſon, isno other thing bur to eſteeme thy 


elfe, that cftimation 


dreaming thou ſhalt be rich and mightie, and waking, ing 


thou findeſt thy ſelf poore and miſerable, 


What ſhall we ſay to this little flower that yeſterday Mans lifo 


 floriſhedon the tree whole without ſuſpicion tobe loſt, 
and yet one little froſt waſteth and conſumeth it; the 
vehement wind ouerthroweth it; the knife of enuy cut- 
teth it; the water of aduerſitie vndoeth it; the heate of 
perſecutions pineth it; the putrifaction of death decay- 
eth it, and bringeth it down to the ground. 
O mans life that art alwayes aufe 


ed, 1 count fortune Fortune with 


cruel,8 thee vnhappy, ſince ſhe wil not that thou ſtay on bir force. 


hir, which dreaming,giueth thy pleaſures, and waking, 
giueth thy diſpleaſures; which giueth into thy handes 
trauell totaſte, and ſuffereth thee to liſten after quiet; 
which will that thou approoue aduerſitie, and agree not 
that thou haue proſperitie, but after hir will, ſhe giueth 
thee life by ounces, and death without meaſure. 

The yoong man is but a new knife, the whichin pro- 
ceſſe of time cankereth in the edge; one day he breaketh 
the point of vnderſtanding another he looſeth the edge 
. ofcutting; andnext the ruſt of diſeaſes taketh him, and 

afterwards by aduerſities he is writhen, and by infirmi- 
ties diſcaſed;by riches he is wheted; by pouerty he is dul- 
led againe; and oftentimes it chanceth, that the more 
ſnarpe he is whetted, ſo much the more the life 1s put in 
hazard. | | 

It 


A 


red. 
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The beaune 
ot man chan- 


geth, 


Beautic of 
main, 


An hundred 
times happy. 


Of mercie, pitic, helpe, &. 


It is a true thing that the feet and hands are neceſſary 
to clime to the vanities of youth, and afterwards ſtum- 
bling a little, immediatly rowling the head downwards, 
we deſcend into the miſeries ot age. 

What thing is more fearfull or more incredible, than 
to ſee a man become miſerable in ſhort ſpace; the faſhi- 
on ot his viſage changethʒ the beautie of the face loſt: the 
beard waxe white;the head bald;the cheeks & forehead 
full of wrinkles ; the teeth as white as Iuorie becom- 
meth blacke as a cole ; the light feete by the goute are 
crepeled; the ſtrong arme with palſey weakened ; the 
fine and ſmooth throte with wrinkles plaited ; and the 
body that was ſtraite and vpright,waxeth crooked. 

The beautie of man is none other but a veile to couer 
the eyes, a paire of fetters for the feete, manacles for the 
hands, a lime rod for the wings, a theefe of time, an oc- 
caſion of danger, a prouoker of trouble, a place of leche- 
rie, a ſinke of all euill; and finally it is an inuenter of de- 
bates, and a ſcourge of the affectioned man. | 

O ſimple, ſimple and ignorant perſons, how our life 
conſumeth and we perceiue not how we liue therein. 


| -Ofmercie, pitie, helpe, and compaſſion 
towards the poore. 


F Appy not once, but an hundred 


55 = | times 1s he that will remember 
3 life ſhall be indged with mercie 


the poore afflicted, and open his 
Ihe 
and pitie. 


hart to comfort them, and doth 

not ſhut his cofers from helping 

The pitifull hart which is not fleſhed in crueltie, hath 
as 


them: to him at the ſtraight day 
of iudgement, the proceſſe of his 
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as much pitie to ſee another man ſuffer, as of the ſorow 
and torment which he himſelfe feeleth. 

94 If a man behold himſelfe from top to toe, he ſhal find 

| not one thing in him to mooue him to crueltie, but he 
(hall ſee in himſelf many inſtruments to exerciſe mercie. 
For he hath eyes to behold the needie, feete ro goe to ,, * 

the church, eares to heare Gods word, hands to be ſtret- of man. 
ched to the poore, a toong to vtter good things, an hart 
to loue God: and to conclude, he hath vnderſtanding 
to know the euil, and diſcretion to follow the good. 

1 God hath not giuen him ſcratching nails as to the cat, 

nor poiſon as to the ſerpent, nor perilous feete as tothe 
hors to ſtrike withall, nor bloodie teeth as to the Lion, 

but hath created ys to be pitifull, and commanded vs to 

be mercifull. 


Obedience. 


1 2 » £4 S the element of the fire, the ele- 
Sal) Sls N ment of the aire, and the element 
Hot vater do obey, and the element 
I "I doth commaund of the earth , or 
| 7P that againſt their nature he brin- 
(> ©.) geth them to the earth, and al the 
noble and moſt chiefeſt elements 
> EZVgS2 => obcdient to the moſt vile, onely to 
forme a body mixt, it is great reaſon that all obey one 
vertuous perſon, that the common wealth therby might 
be the better gouerned. | 
The ſecond reaſon is of the body andſonle; The ſoule Offices of 
is the miſtres that commaundeth,and the body the ſer- — 4 
uant which obeyeth: for the body neither ſeeth, heareth, 
nor vnderſtandeth without the ſoule, but the ſoule doth 
theſe without the body. 
In that common wealth where one hath care for all 
an 
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and all obey the commandement of that one, there God 
ſhall be ſerued, the people ſhall profit, the good ſhall be 
eſteemed, the euill deſpiſed: and beſides that, tyrants 
ſhall be ſuppreſſed. 

Ho many people and realms bicauſe they would not 
obey their prince by iuſtice, hath ſithence by cruell ty- 
rants been gouerned with tyrannie: for it is a iuſt plague 
that thoſe which deſpiſe the ſcepter of righteous prin- 
ces ſhould feele and prooue the ſcourge of cruel tyrants. 

Abappyc6- O happy common wealth wherein the prince findeth 

won eam obedience in the people, and the people in like maner 
loue ot the prince: for of the loue of the prince ſprin- 
geth obedience in the ſubiects, and of the obedience in 
the ſubiects ſpringeth the loue of the prince. 


Patience. 


* 


T Ooke howe much wee offend 
| through the offence, ſo much doe 
Ave ere through patience. 
The patience which God vſeth 
Ain not puniſhing our faultes, is 
ter than that which men haue 
in ſuffering the chaſtiſement, bi- 
a/ cauſe we 1uſtly offend, and iuſtly 
are puniſhed, Ne 
The phraſeis I account all in me at the diſpoſition of fortune, as 
heatheniſh; wel riches as other proſperities, and I keep them in ſuch 
eth,and not à place, that at any hower in the night when ſhe liſteth, 
Sid chance ſeg uy cary them away and neuer awake me: ſo that 
though ſhe cary thoſe out of my cofers, ſhe ſhould neuer 
rob me of my patience. - 
Patience in aduerſitie pleaſeth God, where as wrath 
prouoketh his indignation. 
We ſee in a mans bodie by experience that there are 
ſundry 
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Comfortable 


- ſundry diſeaſes which are not cured with words ſpoken, n, ane 
but with the herbes thereunto applied, and in dif. 


times help- 
ethmala- 


caſes the contrary is ſeen, which are not cured with coſt- d. 
ly medicines, but with comfortable words, 
When the diſeaſes are not very olde rooted nor dan- 
erous, it profiteth more oftentimes to abide a gentle 
cauer,than to take a — purgation. 
The impatient hart, _ y of a woman, hath no 
reſt till ſhe ſee her enimie dead. 
No patience can endure to ſee a man obtaine that 
without trauel which he could neuer compaſle by much 


labor, Vnhappie. 
He is moſt ynhappy which is not patient in aduerſity, 
for men are not killed with the aduerſities they haue, 


but with the impatience which they ſuffer. 

Though wiſe men leeſe much they ought not therfore 
to diſpaire, but that they ſhall come to it againe in time; 
for in the end time doth not ceaſe to do his accuſtomed 
alterations, nor perfect friends ceaſe not to do that 
which they ought, gi 

That man onely in this life may be called vnhappy to 
whom God in his troubles hath not giuen patience. 


Peace. 
E alone doth knowe howe precious a 


thing peace is, which ence hath 
6 
8 a man is none o- 
'Y 1 ther then a ſweete peregrination,and the 
life of ſeditious perſons, is no other than 
a long death, | 
Euerie prince which loueth forraine wars, muſt needs Wars abrod 
hate the peace of his common wealth. do pesce at 
Ariftotle doth not determine which of theſe two is bome. 


the moſt excellẽt, either ſtoutnes to fight in the wars, or 
K 1 policie 
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policie to rule in peace. 


5 


victorie which is bloodie. * 
In the good ar a man ſeeth of whom he ſhould take 
heed, but in the euill peace no man knoweth whom to 
truſt. 5 
Where peace is not, no man enioieth his one; no 
man can eate without feare; no man ſleepeth in good 
reſt; no man ſafe by the way; no man truſteth his neigh- 
bor; and where there is no peace, we are threatned dai- 
ly vith death, and euery houre in feare of our life. 
Chriſts Seeing Chriſt left to vs his peace, and commanded vs 
Peat to keepe the ſame, we ſhould nor condiſcend for reuen- 
ging iniuries to ſhed mans blood: for the good chriſti- 
ans are commanded to bewaile their own ſins, but they 
haue no licence to ſhed the blood of their enimies: and 
therefore I wiſh all princes for his ſake that is prince of 
e, they loue peace; procure peace; keepe peace; & 
iue in peace; for in peace they be rich, and their 
people happie. ICQ | 


Pleaſure. 


Hat commeth of vaine pleaſure, 


Fruits of nothing but the time euill ſpent, 
pleaſure, = famine in way of perdition;goods 
conſumed; creditloſt; God offen- 
ded; and vertue ſlandered. 
Of pleaſure ve get the names of 


. * g brute beaſts, and the ſurnames of 

2 /B 7 ſhame. 
Plealurev I would the eies were opened to fee how weline de- 
with ſorrow, Ceiued,for all pleaſures that delight the bodie , make vs 
beleeue that they come to abide with vs continuallie, 


but they vaniſh away with ſorrow immediately : on the 


contrary, 


That peace is more woorth that is honeſt, than is the 


contrary, the infirmities that blinde the ſoule, ſay that 
they come to lodge as gueſts , and remaine with vs con- 
tinually as houſholders. 

Death is a miſerable lake wherein all worldly men are 
drowned, for thoſe men that thinke moſt ſafeſy to paſſe 
it ouer remaine therin moſt ſubtilly deceiued. 

During the time that we liue in the houſe of this fraile senſualiie. 
flcſh , ſenſualitie beareth ſo great a rule, that ſhe wil not 
ſuffer reaſon toenter in at the gate. 

Reaſon leadeth voluntarily to vertue; and ſenſualitie 

draweth men N their wils to vices. 

Vices are of ſuc 


h a qualitie, that they bring not with 
them ſo much pleaſure when they come as they leaue 
ſoro behind them when they go; for the true pleaſure 
is not in the daily vice, which ſodenly vaniſheth: but in 
the truth which euermore remainet , 

Wiſe men after 30. yeeres ought rather ſecke how to za yeeres, 
apply their mindes how to receiue death, than to ſceke 5 
pleaſure how to prolong life. 

How happy may that man be called that neuet taſted 
what pleaſure meaneth. | TP 

Men that from their infancie haue bin brought vp in 
pleaſure, for want of wiſedome know not how to choſe Pleafure the 


the good, and for lacke of force cannot reſiſt the euill, n 


which is the cauſe that noble mens ſons oftentimes cõ- 
mit ſundry hainous offene. 
It is an infallible rule, that the more a man giue him- 
ſelfe to pleaſure, the more he is intangled with vices; 
The rich men win with their labor and e 
their ſonnes brought vp in pleaſure do conſume it ſleep- 
ing. | 
Where there is youth; libertic; pleaſure; and mony ; 
there will all the vices ofthe world be reſident. 
The greateſt yanitie that ragineth among the chil- yanirie of 
dren of vanitie, is, that the father cannot ſhewe ynto the ve 


ſonne his loue, but in ſuffering him to be brought vp in 
DO YT the 


He Pride. 


the pleaſures and vanities of this life. 
Iv iſh no greater penance to delicate men, than in win- 
ter to ſee them without fire, and in the ſommer to want 
freſh ſhadow. TY 

We cen Why are there ſo many vices nouriſhed in the pallace 

fic. of princes? bicauſe pleaſure aboundeth and counſell 

| wanteth. 

Plates. Play as Seneca ſaith, is compared to the propertie & 
ragingofa mad dog, with whom if a man be once bit- 
ten, vnles he hath preſent remedie foorthwith he run- 
neth mad, and thediſeafe continueth with him vntil the 
houre of death:for thoſe that vſe it hurt their conſcicn- 
ces, loſe their time, and cor:fume their ſubſtance. 

Canal! CMarems Aurelius ſaith, if I knew the gods would par- 

pleaſure. done me, and alſo that men woulde not hate me: yer 1 
_ you for the vilenes therof I would not fin in the 

' * e 1 ' 1 
Carnal plea- Ariſtotle faith, all beafts after the deeds of the fleſh 
ſure ſhame- , , 

fal. are ſorie, 228 the cocke. 

— hes In carnall vices hath rhe leaſt of that, that ſen- 

ſenſualirie, ſualitie deſireth, hath a great deale more than reaſon al- 

—_— loweth. n 

as he ſee no other fruits of carnall pleaſure but that the 

feen. bodie remaineth diſeaſed; the vnderſtanding blinded; 

nall pleaſure; memory dulled; ſence corrupted; will hurt; reaſon ſub- 
uerted; their good name loſt ; and woorſt of all the fleſh 
remaineth alwaies fleſh, therefore fire is not quen- 
ched with drie wood, but with cold water. 

The fame of In the war honor by tarrieng is obteined; but in the 

congie'® vices of the fleſh the victory by fleeing is wonne. 


© Pride. 
Tia proud and diſdainfull man for the moſt part 


'8 falleth into ſome euill chaunce, therefore it is a 


commendable medicine ſomtimes to be * 
te 


- 
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ted: for aduerſitie maketh a wiſe man to lĩiue more me- 


$ ry, and to walke in leſſe danger. 
iT, What friendſhip can there be among the proud, ſince 
the one wil go before, and the other diſdaineth to come 


behind. 


Of Princes, with their actes 
and ſayings. / 


2 PI> Poore woman comming before 

claudi the Emperour with wee- 
ping eies to craue Iuſtice, the good 
e 7 prince being mooued with com- 
3 I paſſion, did not onely weep as ſhe 
KK EV © did, but with his own hands dried 
2 NJ); vp the teares. 


Se Oftentimes thoſe that come long of 


* before princes, do return more contented with the loue Prince, i. 
they ſhew them, than with the Iuſtice they miniſter vnto dont ſome- 
them. | luſtice, 

Antonins Piu was ſuch a fauqurer of poore widowes 
and Orphans,that the porters which he kept within his 
allace were not to let the entrie of the poore , but to 
et and keep back the rich. 
To a prince there can be no greater infamie than to 
be long in words, and ſhort in rewarding his ſeruants. 
Couetous princes do not onely ſuſpect their ſubiects, 


but alſo themſelues. 


The diſeaſes which God oftentimes ſendeth to prin- 
ces, commeth not through the fault of humours, but 
through the corruption of maners, the which no me- 
dicine can reſiſt, nor any other thing remedy. 

Itis the chiefeſt thing thatcan belong to a prince or Theriches 
other 3 to be beloued for their gentle conuerſatiR— 


on,an 


for their vpright iuſtice to be feared. : 
t 
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It is neceſſary for Princes to be ſtout and rich: for by 4 
their ſtoutnes they may gouerne their own,and by their 
riches they may repreſſe their enimies. 

The prince which is too liberall in giuing his owne,is 
afterward compelled by neceſſitie to become à tyrant 
and take from others. 

Some hun-. Tf princes be proude, greedie, and ambitious after 

ger afrer lt al 2 Nt , hat th d 

firigerealms ſtrange realmes, it is moſt certaine that they need great 
treaſures to accompliſh their inordinate appetites: but 


if they be repoſed quiet, vertuous, patient, peaceable, & 


not couetous of the good of another man, what need df 
haue they of great treaſures. 

Princes become not poore for ſpending of their 
goods vpon neceſſaries, but waſting it vpon things ſu- 11 
perfluous. | 


High and noble harts that feele themſelues woun- 
ded, do not ſo much eſteeme their owne paine, as to ſee 
their enimies to reioice at their griefe. 
It is better for a Prince to defend his countrey by = © 
Tuſtice,than to conquere an other by tirannie. 
Damnatjon _ The prince is in great danger of damnation of ſoule 
offoul, i in his gouernment he haue not always before his eyes 
the feare and loue of the ſupreme prince, to whome we 
muſt render account of all our doings, for there is no- 
thing ſo puiſſant, but is ſubiect to the diuine power. 
That prince hath great occaſion to be vicious, vhich 
for his vice thinketh not to be chaſtiſed. 
Princes fearing neither God nor his commandemets, 
e do cauſe their realme and ſubiects to fall into great mi- 
ſerie: for if the fountain be infected, it is impoſſible for 
the ſtreame therof to be pute. 
people like We ſee by experience that as a bridle maſtreth an 
ed. horſe, & a ſterne the ſhip; ſoa prince be he good or bad, 
will after him lead all his people. If they ſerue God, the 
ople will alſo ſerue him; if they blaſpheme God, the 
ubiects will do the like: for it is impoſſible that 1 wr 
ou 


Princes. 
ſhould bring foorth other fruits than thoſe that are a+ 


greeable to the roote. 
Princes ought to reſemble God more by vertuouſnes 


than others. 


Princes. 


Hat ſhall ynhappy princes do which ſhall 
I render al their account to God only, w ho 
will not be deceiued with words, corrup- 
ted with giftes, feared with threatnings, 
nor anſwered with excuſes? 
Thar prince is more to be magnified 
which reformeth two vices amongſt his people, than he 
which conquereth ten realms of his enimies. 

' O princes if ye knew how ſmall a thing it is to be ha- 
ted of men,and loued of God, ye would not ceaſe night 
nor day to commend your {clues ynto God, forGod is 
more mercifull in ſuccouring vs, than we are diligent in 
calling vpon him. 

Goddid neuer create high eſtates ro worke wicked- 
nes, but placed them in that degree, to the ende they 
ſhould thereby haue more occaſion to do him ſeruice. 

Princes take great pains to winne other countries by 
crueltie, and little regard to maintaine their owne by 
Iuſtice. 

All princes that be wilfull in their doings be abſolute 
of their ſentence. 

The prince that is wicked cauſeth his ſubiect to rebel, 
and the ſeditious ſubiect maketh his lord to become a 
tyrant, 


Without all doubt it is more intollerable to haue the 


harts burdened with thoughts, thã the necks with irons. 
God did not ordaine princes and lords in this world, 


to eate more and drinke more, ſleepe or reioyce more 
than 
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It is neceſſary for Princes to be ſtout and rich: for by 5 
their ſtoutnes they may gouerne their ov, and by their 
riches they may repreſſe their enimies. 

The prince which is too liberall in giuing his owne, is 
afterward compelled by neceſſitie to become à tyrant 
and take from others. 

Some hun- Tf princes be proude, greedie, and ambitious after 
Firigerealms ſtrange realmes, it is moſt certaine that they need great 
treaſures to accompliſh their inordinate appetites: but 


if they be repoſed quiet, vertuous, patient,peaceable, & 


not couetous of the good of another man, what need 1 
haue they of great treaſures. 

Princes become not poore for ſpending of their 
goods vpon neceſſaries, — waſting it vpon things ſu- 11 
perfluous. 


| High and noble harts that feele themſelues woun- 
ded, do not ſo much eſteeme their owne paine, as to ſee 
their enimies to reioice at their griefe. 
It is better for a Prince to defend his countrey b = © 
Iuſtice, than to conquere an other by tirannie. ö | 
Damnation The prince is in great danger of damnation of ſoule 
of oe. itin his gouernment he haue notalways before his eyes 
the feare and loue of the ſupreme prince, to whome we 
muſt render account of all our doings, for there is no- 
thing ſo puiſſant, but is ſubiect to the diuine power. 
That prince hath great occaſion to be vicious, x hich 
for his vice thinketh not to be chaſtiſed. 
Princes fearing neither God nor his commandemets, 
do cauſe their realme and ſubiects to fall into great mi- 
ſerie: for if the fountain be infected, it is impoſſible for 
the ſtreame therof to be pure. 
© Peoplelike We ſee by experience that as a bridle maſtreth an 
ed. horſe, & a ſterne the ſhip; ſoa prince be he good or bad, 
. will after him lead all his people. If they ſerue God, the 
ople will alſo ſerue him; if they blaſpheme God, the 


ubiects will do the like: for it is impoſſible that a tree 
ſnould 


ted of men,and loued of God, ye would not ceaſe _ 
i 


* 


Princes. 


ſhould bring foorth other fruits than thoſe that are 2. 


greeable to the roote. 2 
Princes ought to reſemble God more by vertuouſnes 


than others. 


Princes. 


r Hat ſhall vnhappy princes do which ſhall 

eennder al their account to God only, who 
vill not be deceiued with words, corrup- 
ted with giftes, feared with threatnings, 
nor anſwered with excuſes? 


which reformeth two vices amongſt his people, than he 
which conquereth ten realms of his enimies. 
' O princes if ye knew how ſmall a thing it is to be ha- 


nor day to commend your ſelues ynto God, for God is 
more mercifull in ſuccouring vs, than we are diligent in 
calling vpon him. 

God did neuer create high eſtates ro worke wicked- 
nes, but placed them in that degree, to the ende they 
ſnould thereby haue more occaſion to do him ſeruice. 

Princes take great pains to winne other countries by 
crueltie, and little regard to maintaine their owne by 
Iuſtice. 

All princes that be wilfull in their doings be abſolute 
of their ſentence. | 

The prince that is wicked cauſeth his ſubiect to rebel, 
and the ſeditious ſubiect maketh his lord to become a 

rant. | | 
be Without all doubt it is more intollerable to haue the 
harts burdened with thoughts, thã the necks with irons. 

God did not ordaine princes and lords in this world, 


to cate more and drinke more, ſleepe or reioyce more 
than 


Thar prince is more to be magnified 
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Princes, 


than others; but he created them ypon condition, that 
as he had made them to command more than others, ſo 
ſhould they be more iuſt in their liues than others. 

The prince that hath his mouth full of truth; his 
hands open to giue rewards; and his cares ſtopt to lies; 
and his hart open to mercy ; ſuch a one may well be cal- 
led . the people fortunate that hath him. 

Thales being demaunded what a prince ſhould do to 
gouerne others; he anſwered, Firſt to gouerne himſelfe, 
and then afterward others: for it is impoſſible the wood 
ſhould be tight where the ſhadow is crooked. 

As the office of the f eete is not to ſee, but to goe; the 
office of the hands is not to heare, but to labour; the 
ſhoulders not to feele, but to beare, euen as theſe offices 
are not ſeemly for the members, but for the head: euen 
ſo ſhould not ſubiects haue to doe with that which ap- 
pertaineth onely to the prince which is our head. 

Toa king it ſhould be no pleaſure but a pain & grief, 
and to the common people annoyance, that the prince 
ſhould alwayes be encloſed and ſhut vp : for the prince 
that ſnutteth his gates againſt his ſubiects, cauſeth them 

not to open their harts . to obey him. 
Curſed is that prince, and alſo vnhappy is that com- 
mon weale where the ſeruants will not — their lord 
but for reward, and the lord loue them but for their ſer- 
uice: for there is neuer true loue where there is any par- 
ticular intereſt. 

Cicero in his Tuſculanes ſaith, that in old time the peo- 
ple perſwaded their princes to communicate with the 
poore,and that they thould flie the rich, for among the 
poore they may learne to be mercifull, and among the 


rich nothing butto be proud. 


Princes 
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He Prince for one vice cannot en- 


N 
0c RV. 


_ wards one onely ſufficeth to ſtirre 
7 the ſubiects to deſtroy them: for if the lord ſhew nor his 


hatred, it is bicauſe he will not; if the ſubiect do not re- 
uenge, it is bicauſe he cannot. 

When a man will ſpeake of princes that are dead be- 
fore a prince aliue, he is bound to praiſe one onely ver- 
tue which they had, and hath no licence to reueale the 
vices whereot they were noted. 

The good deſerueth reward, bicauſe he endeuoreth 
himſelfe to follow vertue : the euill likewiſe deſerueth 
pardon, bicauſe through frailtie he conſented to vice. 

What princes ought to do to be good: when ſage Theodofs 
princes ſhall walke they ought to haue with them wiſe lf. 
men, and when he is at meat to reaſon how to order his 
life & the common wealth;and at vacant times to coun- 
ſell with the ſage. 3 

For the knight that entreth into the field to giue bat - 
tell without weapon, is as hardie as the prince that will 
gouerne the common wealth without the counſell of 
wiſe men. | | 

Princes that are yoong are giuen moſt commonly to 
vices : forintheone part youth raigneth, and on the 
other honeſtie — ; to ſuch truly vices are dange- 
rous, ſpecially if they want the wiſe to counſell them, to 
keepe them from euill companie : for the couragious 


b will not be brideled, nor the great libertic cha- 
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Princes no doubt haue ou need of wiſe men to 
counſell them neere about them: for ſince they are in 
the view of all, they haue leſſe licence to commit vice 
than any of all, | 

Thecareof 5 Princes. ought to be circumſpect whom they truſt 

princes 1n : 

choſing their With the gouernment of the realme, and to whom they 

proteto5 commit the leading of their armies;whom they do ſend 

ptaine, an 4 
embaſſador, as embaſſadors into ſtrange countries; and whom they 
andrrealu- | truſt to receiue and keep their treaſures: but much more 
ſellers. circumſpect ought they to be in examining of thoſe 
whom they chooſe to be their counſellors: for looke 
what he is that counſelleth the prince at home in his 
pallace, ſo likewiſe ſhal his renowme be in ſtrange coun- 
tries, and in his owne common wealth. 
Let princes know if they do not know, that of the ho- 

A puncet .q neſtie of their ſcruants; of the prouidence of their coun- 

houſe,isz ſellers; of the ſagenes of their perſons; & of the order of 

ike their houſe dependeth the welfare of the comon welth, 
weal., for it is impoſſible for that tree whoſe rootes are dried 
vp, ſhould be ſeene to beare greene leaues. 

The fault that princes haue, is, that they are prompt 
and bolde to talke of vertues, and in executing them 
they are fearefull and verie ſlacke. 

And although we haue licence to praiſe their vertues, 
yet are we bound to diſſemble their vices. 


— a" Counſellors and officers of princes ought to be ſo 


prince, Juſt, thatſhearescannot finde hat to cut away in their 


* lines, nor that there needeth any needle or threed to a- 
mend their fame. 

Wo, wo, be to the land where tlie lord is vicious, the 
ſubiect ſeditious, the ſeruant couetous, and the counſel- 
ler malicious. | | 

The prince that is a friend to flatterers, of neceſſitie 
muſt be an enimie of the truth. 

Agreat in. The particular loue of princes in that they ſhew more 


— 2 to one than to another, breedeth oftentimes much en- 
uie 
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uie in their realmes: for the one being loued, the other beſo _ 3 


400+ 


hated, of this commeth hatred; and of hatred commeth cher. 


euill thoughts; and of euill thoughts proceedeth ma- 
lice; of malice commeth euill words, which breake out 
inrowoorſedecds, | c Mal 
Princes ought to forbid; and ſages ought not to con- 
ſent, that the quarrellers ſhould trouble the peacema- 
kers : for when the people do riſe , immediately coue- 


touſnes is awaked. 


The noble aud valiant princes when they ſee thetm- whereiu 
ſelues with other princes, or that they are preſent in F171. 


great actes, ought to ſhewe the franknes of their harts; 
the greatnes of their realmes; the loue of their common 
wealth; andthe preheminence of their perſon : and a- 
boue all the diſcipline of the court; and the 2 of 


their counſell; for the ſage and curious men ſhould not 


behold the prince in the apparell which he wearcth, but 
the men which he hath to counſell him. 

Princes oftentimes of their own nature be good: and 
by euill conuerſation onely they are made euill. 

They which haue charge to gouerne thoſe that doe 
gouerne, without compariſon ought to feare more the 
vices ofa king, than the enimies of the realme: for the e- 
nimies are deſtroied in a batteil, but vices remaine du- 
ring life, and in the end enimies do not deſtroy but the 
poſſeſſions of the land, but the vicious prince deſtroieth 
the good manners of the common wealth. 

Why do princes commit folly ? bicauſe flatterers a- 
boundeth that deceiueth them, and true men wanteth 
that ſhoulde ſerue them. 

Princes deſerueth more honor for the good meanes 
they vſe in their affairs, than for the good fucceſſe her- 
vnto it commeth: for the one is guided by aduenture, 
and the ot her aduanced by wiſedome. 


The land is with much miſerie compaſſed, where the — 


gouernance of the yoong is ſo euill, that all wiſh for the 
L 2 reui- 


y princes 
commit 


follic, 


A miſerable 
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reuiuing of the dead. 

It is impoſſible that the people be well gouerned if the 
magiſtrates that gouerne them be in their liues diſſo- 
lute. 

lndorbafl princes in doubtfull matters ought not onely to de- 

maunde counſell of all the good that be aliue, but alſo 

to take paines to talke with the dead, that is, to read the 
deeds of the good in their writings. 

Puniſhmenr To a prince that ſhall be an inheritor, one yeeres pu- 

in princes niſhment ſhal be better woorth then xx. yeeres pleaſure. 

The definitis A prince is as the gouernor of the ſhip, a ſtanderd 

of a prince. Of a battell, a defence of the people, a guid of the waies, 
a _ of the orphanes, a hope of pupils, and atreaſure 
of alI. 

Glorieofa The glorie of a. prince is that in his works he be vp- 

prince. right, and in his words he ſpeake verie diſcreet, 
The vertues of princes ſhould be ſo manie, that al men 
might praiſe them, and their vices ſo fewe that no ma 
might reprooue them. * 


rordcofan Princes are lords of all things, ſauing of iuſtice,wher-" k 


 ehiags ſauing Of they are onely but to minilter, 

1 I would to God that princes did make an account 
, with God in the things of their conſcience touching the 
common wealth, as they do with men touching their 
rents and reuenewes. 

Many crouch to princes with faire words, as though 
they ment good ſeruice to him, their entent being by 
deceit to get ſome office, or to ſeeke ſome profite, 


Diſſimulatiõ. 


Seruants. 


dCouncell thoſe that be ſeruaunts to great 
Ir d ordes, that their labours be accounted ra- 


= 2 ther honeſt than wiſe : for the wiſe man can 
but pleaſe, but the honeſt man can neuer 


Of 
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77 
Ofthe toong, and ofthe flanderer 
or backbiter. 


a T is moſt certaine, that of Hollie 
| we looke for pricks ; of Acrons 
J husks; of Nettels ſtinging, and of 
I thy mouth malice. I haue criouſly 
noted, I ncuerſaw thee ſay well of 
4g 30 nor I neuer knew any chat 


would e N 
peror being de- 0Tawan. 


C maunded why doing goo good to all 
men he ſuffered ſome to murmure againſt him; he an- 
ſwered, He that hath made Rome free from enimies, 
hath alſo ſer at libertie the toongs of malicious men. 
That is a cruell thing that the life and honor of thoſe 
that be good, ſhould by the toong of the euill be mea- 


«ry 


N 39) 


ſured, 
As inthe forge the coales cannot be kindled without The toong, 
ſparkes,nor as corruption cannot be in the ſinkes with- 


out ordure, ſo he that hath his hart free from malice, his 
toong is always occupied in ſweet and pleaſant ſayings: 
and contrarywiſe, out of his mouth whoſe ſtomacke is 
inlected wit malice, proceedeth always wordes birter, 
and full of poiſon. 
It is an olde diſeaſe of euill men 3 to Backbire, 
backbite with their toong, which through cowar 
nes they neuer durſt enterpriſe withtheir hands. 


Of ſorow and | griefe, | 


0110 11915 


Riefeisafriend of ſolitude, n 
1 danie, a louer of darknes, ſtrange in conuer- 
5 ſaric ion,& heire to deſperation. | 
Sith fortune is knowen of all, ſhe ſuffreth 
* — — and _ is 
er 
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better to thinke with fortune -how thou maieſt remedy 
thy ſelf, than to thinke with grief how to complaine. 
There are diuers men which to publiſh their grief are 
very carefull, but 59 ſeek remedyare very naß ent. 
Moe ſuffer griets & know them not; with the hands we 
touch them & perceiue them not; we go ouer them and 
ſee them not; they ſound in our eares & we heare them 
not; they daily admoniſh vs, & we do not beleeue them: 
| finally, we feele the wqund,and ſee not the remedy. 
Auoidethe Experience doth teach vs, with a little blaſt of winde 
taſte of euill. the fruit doth fally with a little ſparke of fire the houſe 
is kindled; with ole rocke the ſhip is broken; at a li- 
tle ſtone the foote doth ſtumble; with a litle hooke they 
take great ſiſhʒ and with a little wound dieth a great per- 
ſon : I meane that out life is ſo fraile, and fortune ſo fic- 
Ne in that part where we are belt harneſſed, we are 
ſooneſt wounded and grieued. 
The heauy and ſorow full harts of this world feele no 
greater griet than to ſee others reioyce at their ſorow es. 
Hehamen Io men of long life without compariſon the diſeaſes 
of long life. Afr more. which they, ſuffer, than the, yeeres are which 
they line. * 
| Ifche days be tew wherein we ſee the elements with- 
out cloudes, fewer are the howers wherein we feele our 
harts without cares. 7 a we 
As much difference as is betweenethe barke. and the 
tree; the margw and the bone; the corne and the ſtraw; 
the gold and the droſſeʒ the truth and dreames, ſo much 
is there to heare the trauels of an other, and taſte his 
One. ile 0101 ; 
Hardro care Greater isthe diſeaſe that proceedeth of ſorow, than 
arent that u hich procesdeth of the feuer quartane: and ther- 
by thoughts. Of enſueth, that more eaſily he is cured which of corrupt 
humors is full, than he which with profound thoughts 
There is no grieſe that ſo much hurteth a perſon , as 


when 
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when he himſelf is cauſe of his on | 

Men which hauenot God n ull, —— men friend- 

ly; do eate the bread of griefe, and drinke the teares of 
orow. 

There is no greater torment to the hurt, than when it 


is differred from that which it greatly deſired. 
If all things as they be felt at hart, ſnoulde be ſnewed 


outward with the — I thinke that the winds ſhould 
breakethe hart with ſighings, and water all the earth 


with teares. 
If the corporall eies ſawe the ſorow of the hart, 1 be. Hye: hence 


jeeue they ſhould ſee more blood ſwearing within, than © —* 46h 
all the weeping that — without. 


There is no compatiſon of the great dolors of the bo- 22 
die, with the leaſt grief of the mind. — 


For all trauell of the body men may find ſome reme- 
die; but if the heauy hart ſpeake, it is not heard; if it 
wee) Pe, it is not ſeen; if it complaine, it is not beleeued. 

3 I know no remedy but this, o abhorre the life where- 
with it dieth,and to deſire death wherewith it liueth. 


Thetoong, 


Oble & {toute perſonages thou 
would be — and — 


E 552 
| true in their ſayings ,hauing 

— _ —— with my 
ee n make report 
them, they ought to be very mode- 
o rate in their toongs : for it is a ve- 
Heer ſhame to an honeſt man to de- 
clare any thing wherein may be a- 
ny doubt whether it be true or not. 

When a woman is mery, ſhe alwayes babbleth more de 


with the toong, than ſhe knowethin hir hart. — 
en 


1 
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Hart and 
toong. 


Time. 

Men do not vtter halſ their grief, bicauſe their wofull 
and heauie hart commandeth the eyes to weep, and the 
toong to be ſilent. 

The chiefeſt thing which God gaue vnto man, was to 
know and be able to ſpeake, for otherwiſe (the ſoule re- 
ſcrued) the brute beaſts are of more valew than dombe 
men. 

thagoras commanded that all men which are dombe 
and without ſpeech, ſnould immediatly and without cõ- 
tradiction be baniſhed and expulſed from the people: 
and the cauſe hy he commãded this, was, that he ſaid, 
that the toong is mooued by the motions of the ſoule, 
and that he which had no toong, had no ſoule. 
The toong which is noble, ought to publiſh the good- 
nes of the good, to the end that all know it, & the frail- 
nes of the wicked ought to be diſſembled and kept ſe- 
cret that it be not followed. 

If the body of a man without the ſoule is little regar- 
ded; I ſveare vnto thee that the toong of a man without 
truth, is much leſſe eſteemed. | 

As theſword pierceth the body, ſo the toong deſtroi- 
eth the renowme. 

There are many which are of agoodly toong and wic- 
ked life. | 

Wiſe men ought to feare more the infamie of the litle 
pen, than the ſlander of the babling toong. 

All corporall members in a man waxeth olde, ſauing 
the inward hart and outward toong : for the hart is al- 
ways greene to beare the fruit of euil, and the toong al- 
ways fruitfull to tell lies. 


Time. 


=(Here is nothing needeth more circumſpection 
| than the meaſuringof Time: for that Time ſhould 
be meaſured fo iuſtly , that by reaſon —_— 

u 
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ſhould want to do well, nor any time abound to doe 
euill. | 
That time may be accounted loſt which is ſpent with. Time lol. 
out the ſeruice of God, or profite of our neighbor. 

Time in all things bringeth ſuch change and alterati- 
on, that thoſe we haue once ſeen to be great lords,with- 
in a while after we haue ſeene ſlaues. 

Deceiue not your ſelfe to ſay there is time for all a- 
mendement, for time is in the hand of God to diſpoſe. 


Warres. | | 


N time of war princes cannot reforme 
vices, nor correct the vicious. 

; They which mooue war, or intreat it, 

94 ought to conſider that if it come not well 

do paſſe all the blame ſhall be imputed to 


1 
yY 


their counſell, and if his ſubſtance be not 
eee to recompence the loſſe, let him aſſure 
e 


himſelfe that his ſoule hereafter ſhall endure the paine. 

In examining of hiſtories we ſhall finde more defa- 
med for beginning of wars, than renowmed for yan- 
quiſhing of their enimies. 

In wars they do naught elſe but kill men, ſpoile the & confuſion, 

people, deſtroy innocents, giue libertie to theeues, ſepe- 
rate friendes, raiſe ſtrife, all which cannot be done with- 
out hinderaunce of iuſtice, and ſcrupuloſitie of conſci- 


encèe. 


Before wars be begun, it would be conſidered what — _ 
loſſe and what profite may enſue. ceſſary. 


None are fit for the wars but ſuch as little eſteeme 
their liues, and much leſſe their conſciences. 

If war were onely the euil againſt the euill, there were 

no thought nor care to be taken, but where honor, 


fame, glory, and riches are taken priſoners, it is a lamen- 
| MI. table 
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Women in 


The valurc 
of men. 


A friendly 
exhortation, 


Alooking 
glaſſe for a 
woman, 


If you be a 
lambe,take 
heed of the 
woolfe,it you 


Women. 


ble matter that ſo many wiſe, good, and vertuous be 
loſt. 

Iuſt war is more woorth than fained peace, forlooke 
how much his enimie offendeth for taking it, ſo much 
he oftendeth his common wealth for not defending it. 

Women in times paſt were led to the wars to dreſſe 
meate for the u hole, and to cure the wounded: but now 
to the end that cowards ſnhould haue occaſions to be ef- 
feminate, and the valiant to be vicious. 

Men which in peace ſeeme moſt fierce, in time of war 
ſhew themſelues moſt cowards: and likewiſe men full of 
words arc fop the moſt part cowards in deeds, 


 þ 
Women. 


d ſith God hath commanded 
Sl A and our face doth permit, that the 
lite of men can not paſſe without 


- 


RS women, Iaduiſe the youth, and 


J beſeech the aged, I awake the wiſe 

and inſtruct the ſimple, to ſhunne 

= women of euill name, more than 

2 the common peſtilence. 

Shee that will be accounted honeſt, let hir not truſt to 
the wiſedome of the wiſe , nor commit hir fame to the 
wanton youth, let her take heede what he is that promi- 
ſeth ou he for after that the flames of Venus is ſet on fire, 
and Cupid ſhot his arrowes; the rich offereth all that he 
hath, and the poore all that he may, the wiſe man will be 
for euer hir friend, and the ſimple man for euer hir ſer- 
uant, the wiſe man will looſe his life fot hir, and the ſim- 
ple man will accept his death for hir. 

It is great perill to u iſe women to be neighbored with 
fooles;great perill to the ſhamefaſt, to be with the ſham- 
leſſe; great peril to the chaſte to be with the e 
Ox. 


* 
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for the honorable to be with the defamed - there is no — 


| ſlandered woman but thinketh euery one like hirſelfe, e ſeeiy 
\ or at leaſt deſireth ſo; procureth ſo; and ſaieth ſo: in the => 
cndeto hidetheirinfamie they ſlander the good, 
Diuers things ought to be bornein the weakenes of Women: 


weaknecs 


women, which in the wiſedome of men are not permit- pardonable. 


ted. 
* I know not what iuſtice this is, that they kill men for 
robbing and ſtealing of money, and ſuffer women to 
liue that ſteale mens harts. 6 
ſ Women haue more neede of remedie, than of good 
counſell, | 
The beautie of women ſetteth ſtrangers on defire,and 
putteth neighbours on ſuſpection: to great men it gi- 
ueth feare; to meane men ennie; to the parents infamy; 
to themſelues perill; with great paine it is kept that is 
deſired of manie. 2 

The moſt laudable and holy company in this life is of & vertuous 
tae man and woman, eſpecially if the woman be yertu- ? 
ous : the wife withdraweth all the ſorrowes from the 
hart of hir husbande , and accompliſheth his deſires 
whereby he liueth at reſt. 5 WE 

A man of vnderſtanding ought not to keepe his wife 
ſo ſhort , that ſhe ſhould ſeeme to be his ſernant; nor yet 
to giue hir ſo much libertie that ſhe becommeth therby 
6 his miſtres. N 

The good wife may be compared to the pheſant, 
whoſe feathers we little eſteeme, and regarde much the 
bodie : but the euill woman to the Marterne, whoſe 
— we greatly account of, and vtterly deſpiſe the 

odie. 

The complexion of women with childe is very deli- awoman 
cate; and the ſoule of the creature is very precious, and i chüde. 
therefore it ought with great diligence to be preſerued, 
for all the treaſure of the Indies is not ſo pretious, or in 
value equal to that which the woman beareth in hir bo- 

M 2 wels; 
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wels; when a man planteth a vineyarde, foorthwith he 
maketh a ditch, or ſome fence about it, to the end beaſts 
ſhould not crop it while it is yoong, nor that trauellers 
ſhould gather the grapes when they are ripe; if the labo- 
rer to get alittle ine onely, which for the bodig-and 
ſoule is not alwaies profitable, doth this, how much 
more circumſpection ought the woman to haue to pre- 
ſerue hir childe, ſince ſhe ſhall render account vnto the 
creator of a creature, vnto the church of a chriſtian, vnto 
hir husband of a childe. | 

The birds when they haue hatched, hauing bur (ix lit- 
tle ones, haue neither milke ro-nouriſh them, nor corne 
to giue them; neither haue they wings to flie; nor fea- 
thers to couer them; nor any other thing to defende 
them; and yet the mother in all this weakenes and po- 
uertie forſaketh them not, nor committeth them to any 
other, but bringeth them vp hir- ſelfe; how much more 
ought a chriſtian woman to nouriſh and bring vp that 
with hir breaſts which ihe once catried in hir wombg, 
rather than commit it into the handes of another wo- 
man, who bicauſe ſhe bare ĩt not, can not haue the like 
tender care ouer it. 

Children are neuer ſo wel beloued of their mothers, 
as when they be nouriſhed of their owne breſts. 

If women for excule ſhould ſay that they are weake, 
tender, and that they haue found a good nurſe; I anſwer, 
that the nurſe hath. ſmall loue to the childe which ſhe 
nurſeth, when ſhe ſeeth the vngentlenes of the mother 
that bare it, for ſhe alone doth nouriſh the childe with 
loue,which did beare it with paine. 

Ariſtoile ſaith that a childe at the moſt ought to 
ſucke but two yeeres; and at the leaſt one yeere and a 
halfe; for if he ſucke leſſe he is in danger tu be ſicke, 
and if he ſucke more he ſhall be alwaies tender. 

All women are bounde to loue their husbandes, 


ſince that willingly and not by compulſion they were 
| not 


— 
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not enforced to take them. In like maner if the marriage 
pleaſe not the woman ſhe hath not ſo much cauſe to 
complaine of hir husbande for asking hir, as ſhe hath 
reaſon to millike with hirſelfe that accepted him. 

The wife to ſerue hir husband in his lifetime procee- 
deth oftentimes of fear, but to loue him and honor him 
in his graue proceedeth of loue, | 

A woman cannot ſay euill of hir husband, but ſhe 
doth witnes diſhonor to hirſelfe. 

I would counſell women not to preſume to command 
their husbands, and admoniſh husbands not to ſuffer 
themſelues to be ruled by their wiues: for in ſo doing I 
account it no otherwiſe than to cate with the feete, and 
trauell with the hands, to go with their fingers, and to 
feed themſelues with their toes. 

There is an olde diſeaſe that happeneth to beautiful. 
women, that there be manie that defie them, and mo 
that ſlander them. 

It little auaileth man and wife that their goods 
be common, and their wils priuate, for if the man and 


85 


Ablacke 


Wan. 


wife in loue doe differ, in their liues they ſhall neuer be 


quiet. 

The want of magnanimitie in the female ſexe, is ſup- 
plied with the excellencie of quicke conceite and inuen- 
tion. 

The reaſon why women for the more part exceed men 


Ingenio pollet 
C344 10M 142M» 
ra Hegau:ts 


in beautie, and good complexion is for that they are an 


effect of a pure cauſe , namely of man, a creature poli- 
ſhed , and not formed as man immediately out of groſſe 


earth. 
After the creation of the worlde and mankind , God 


preferred the companie of a woman as a comfort vnto 
man exceeding all others. 


Good 
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wels; when a man planteth a vineyarde, foorthw ith he 
maketh a hitch or e fence about it, to the end beaſts 
ſhould not crop it while it is yoong, nor that trauellers 
ſhould gather the grapes when they are ripe; if the labo- 
ret to get alittle wine onely , which for the bodig-and 
ſoule is not alwaies profitable, doth this, how much 
more circumſpection ought the woman to haue to pre- 
ſerue hir childe, ſince ſhe ſhall render account vnto the 
creator of a creature, vnto the church of a chriſtian, vnto 
hir husband of a childe. | 

The birds when they haue hatched, hauing but (ix lit- 
tle ones, haue neither milke to nouriſh them, nor corne 
to giue them; neither haue they wings to flie; nor fea- 
thers to couer them; nor any other thing to defende 
them; and yet the mother in all this weakenes and po- 
uertie forſaketh them not, nor committeth them to any 
other, but bringeth them vp hit- ſelfe; how much more 


- ought a chriſtian woman to nouriſh and bring vp that 


A nuric, 


How long 
children 
Mould lucke. 


A womavus 
4 ontentatiõ 
in Manage. 


with hir breaſts which ſhe once carried in hir wombg, 
rather than commit it into the handes of another wo- 
man, who bicauſe ſhe bare it not, can not haue the like 
tender care ouer it. 

Children are neuer ſo wel beloued of their mothers, 
as when they be nouriſhed of their owne breſts. 

If women for excuſe ſhould ſay that they are weake, 
tender, and that they haue found a good nurſe; I anſwer, 
that the nurſe hath ſmall loue to the childe which ſhe 
nurſeth, when ſhe ſeeth the vngentlenes of the mother 
that bare it, for ſhe alone doth nouriſh the childe with 
loue,which did beare it with paine. 

eAritotle ſaith that a childe at the moſt ought to 
ſucke but two yeeres; ang at the leaſt one yeere and a 
halfe ; for if he ſucke leſſe he is in danger to be ſicke, 
and if he ſucke more he ſhall be alwaies tender, 

All women are bounde to loue their husbandes, 


ſince that willingly and not by compulſion they were 
| not 


\ 
p 


Women. 


not enforced to take them. In like maner if the marriage 
pleaſe not the woman ſhe hath not ſo much cauſe to 
complaine of hir husbande for asking hir, as ſhe hath 
reaſon to miſlike with hirſelfe that accepted him. 

The wife to ſerue hir husband in his life time procee- 
deth oftentimes of fear, but to loue him and honor him 
in his graue proceedeth of loue. 

A woman cannot ſay euill of hir husband, but ſhe 
doth witnes diſhonor to hirſelfe. 

I would counſell women not to preſume to command 
their husbands, and admoniſh husbands not to ſuffer 
themſelues to be ruled by their wiues: for in ſo doing I 
account it no otherwiſe than to eate with the feete, and 
trauell with the hands, to go with their fingers, and to 
feed themſelues with their toes. | 

There is an olde diſeaſe that happeneth to beauriful} 
women , that there be manie that defie them, and mo 
that ſlander them. 

- Ir little auaileth man and wife that their goods 
be common, and their wils priuate, for if the man and 
wife in loue doe differ, in their liues they ſhall neuer be 
quiet. . 

The want of magnanimitie in the female ſexe, is ſup- 
plied with the excellencie of quicke conceite and inuen- 
tion. | 

Thereaſon why women for the more part exceed men 
in beautie, and good complexion is for that they are an 
effect of a pure cauſe, namely of man, a creature poli- 
ſhed , and not formed as man immediately out of groſſe 
carth, 

After the creation of the worlde and mankind , God 
preferred the companie of a woman as a comfort vnto 


man exceeding all others. 


Good 
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Praiſe but 
not practiſe. 


Saying and 


doing ſhould 


be marie d 
without de- 
uorce. 


Good workes. 


— = Hey that be old and ancient, ought to praiſe 


| 


their good workes rather than their white 
S | haires : for honor ought to be giuen for the 
good life, and not for the white head. 
To praiſe vertuous workes we greatly de- 
fire, but to put them in vre we are very ſlow. 

If I haue committed any euill, it is impoſſible to find 
any that will do me good: but if I haue done well, no 
man ſhall be able to do me wrong. f 

Men are not bound to iudge others by the good na- 
_ wy haue, but by the good andeuill workes which 
they do. | 
That man is perfite who in his own opinion deſerueth 
not that he hath, and in the opinion of an other deſer- 
ueth much more than that he poſſeſſeth. 

The vyertubus ought to conforme their works to that 
they ſay,and publiſh their words with their deeds. 

There is nothing more infamous than to preſume to 
be wiſe, and deſirous ro be counted vertuous : chiefly, 
for him that ſpeaketh much, and worketh little. 

Our euil worke ſufficeth to deface many good works, 


The world and worldly proſperitie. 


He proſperous eſtate whereupon 
the children of vanitie are ſet, are 
73 founded of quicke ſande, in that 
'6 dy ſort that be they neuer ſo valiant, 

be and mightie, a little 
28 blaſt of wind doth ſtirre them, a li- 
F Ly tle calme of proſperitie doth open 
them, & ſodenly death doth con- 
found them. 


e 


Men 
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Men ſeeing that they cannot be perpetual, do procure 
to continue themſelues in raiſing vp proud buildings, & 
q leauing to their children great eſtates, wherin Iaccount 

thera fooles no leſſe than in things ſuperfluous . Admit 

the pillars be of gold, the beames of ſiluer, & that thoſe 

that ioyne them be kings, and thoſe which build them 

are nobles, in which they conſume a thouſand yeers be- 

fore they can haue it out of the ground, or come to the 

bottom; I ſweare they (hall find no ſteadie rocke where 

they may build their houſe ſure, nor cauſe their memory 

to be perperuall, | 

If men knew the world with his deceit,why doe they 
ſerue him, if they do not, why do they follow him. 

The world hath this condition, to hide much copper rue v 
vnder a litle gold vnder the color of one truth he telleth full ofde- 
vs a thouſand lies, and with one ſbort pleaſure he min- 
gleth ten thouſand diſpleaſures. | 

Would ye not take the thiefe for a foole that would 
buy che rope where with he ſhould be hanged: and the 
murtherer the {word wherwith he ſhould be beheaded : 

and the traitor that ſhould offer himſelfe in place for to 

be quartered : the rebell that ſhould diſcloſe himſclfe to 

be ſtoned: than are they I ſweare more fooles that know 

the world and will follow it. 

The ancients in times paſt did ſtriue which of them Our ance- 

ö could furuiſu moſt men; haue molt weapons; and keep ehen 
moſt horſes: but noꝭ a days they contend who hath the 
fineſt wit; who can heape vp greateſt treaſure; and who 
can keep molt ſheep. They ſtriued who ſhould keep moſt 
men, but in theſe days who can haue moſt reuenues. 

Nou it is ſo, that one hauing mony to buy a lordſhip, 
immediately he is made a knight; and when he is made 
knight, it is not to fight againſt the enimies in the field; 
but more freely to commit vices, and oppreſſe the poore 


at home. 


What profiteth vs to deſire much, to procure much, 
to 
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toattaine to much ſith our days are ſo briefe, and our 
perſon ſo fraile. 
Men are deceiued that thinke that temporall goods 
ſhall remaine with them during life. 
I ſee no greater miſhaps to fall to any, than vnto them 
u hich haue the greateſt riches : ſo that we may boldly 
"| ſay,that he alone which is ſhut in the graue, is in ſafegard 
from the inconſtancie of fortune. 
Adeſcripti» Ihe earth is cold and drie; the water cold and moiſt; 


t th a . 
fourecte- the aire hote and moiſt; the fire hote and dry. 
* The wicked world is the euill life of the worldlings, 


V here the earth is the deſire; fire the couetice; water 
the inconſtancie; aire the folly; the ſtones are the pride; 
the flowers oftrees the thoughts; the deep ſea the hart. 

The worldlings and their worldly liues, ace called the 
world: for ſinnes they be called the ſeruants of ſinne, & 
muſt be ſubiects of the deuill. 

pride, auarice, enuie, blaſphemie, pleaſures, lechetie, 
negligence, gluttonie, ire, malice, vanitie, and folly: this is - 
the world againit which we fight all the days of our life; 
and where the good are princes of vices, and vices are 
lords of the vicious. 

A deſcripti>. This world is our cruell enimie : A deceitfull friend 

onoithe that always keepeth vs in trauell, and taketh from vs our 

| reſt, he robbeth vs of our treaſure, and maketh himſelfe 
to be feared of the good, and is greatly beloued of the y 
euill. It is that which of the goods of others is prodigal ; 
of his own very miſerable; the inuenter of all vices; and 
the ſcourge of all vertues: it is he which entertaineth all 
his in flattery and faire fpeach; bringeth men to diſſolu- 

7 tion; robbeth the reno me of thoſe that be dead; and 
ſacketh the good name of thoſe that be aliue. This cut- 
ſed world is he which to all ought to render acccount, 
and of whom none dare to aske account. 

Nile ſhould bearefalſe witnes that would ſay : that in 
this world there is any thing aſſured, healthfull, & true: 


J as 
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as he that would ſayin heauen there is any thing vncon- 

ſtant, variable, or falſe. | 
1 I maruell not though the worldlings at euery momẽt 
be deceiued, ſince ſuperficiouſly they behold the world 
with their eies, and loue it profoundly with their harts, 
(but if they deſired as profoundly) to conſider it as they 
do vainely follow it, they ſhould ſee very plainly that the 
world did not flatter them with proſperitie, but threaten 
them with aduerſitic; ſo that vnder the greateſt point of 
the Die which is the ſiſe, is hid the leaſt which is the aſe. 

The world is of ſuch a condition, that if he let vs reſt 
our firſt ſleep, that commonly ere the morning, yea ſom- 
times within an hower after, he waketh vs with a new 
care. 
| Suppoſe that the world doth honor you much, flatter Deccir of 
you much, viſite you oft, offer you great treaſures, and e. 
glue you much: yet it is not bicauſe he will giue you li- 
tle and little, but that afterwards he might take it all 
from you in one day : for itis the cuſtome of the world, 
that thoſe men which aboue all men are ſet before, now 
at a turne they are fartheſt behind. 

O filthie world, that when thou doeſt receiue vs, thou 
doeſt caſt vs off; when thou doeſt aſſemble vs, thou doeſt 
ſeparate vs; when thou ſeemeſt to reioice vs, thou ma- 
keſt vs ſad; when thou pleaſeſt vs, how quickly thou do- 

4 eſt diſpleaſe vs; when thou exalteſt vs, how thou hum- 
bleſt vs; and when thou doeſt chaſtiſe ys, how thou doeſt 
| reioyce. 

As me be diuers in geſtures, ſo are they much more va- Theworld a 
riable in their appetites: & ſith the world hath experiẽce So pi pak 
in many yeeres, it hath appetites prepared for all kind of ele. 
people: forthe preſumptuous he procureth honors; to 
the auaricious,he procureth riches; and to thoſe which 
are gluttons, he preſenteth diners meats; the carnall he 
blindeth with women; the negligent, he feedeth with 
reſt; and thus he doth baite them as fiſh, and in the _ 

N 1 wi 
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will catch them in the nets of all vices. 

If at the firſt temptations we had reſiſted the world, it 
were impoſſible that ſo oftentimes it durſt aſſault vs, for 
of our (mall reſiſtance, commeth his ſo great boldnes. 

The world hath made ys now ſo ready to his lau, that 
from one hower to another it changeth the whole eſtate 


we are made Of Our life: ſo that to day he maketh vs hate that which 


changelings. 


yeſterday we loued: he cauſeth vs to complaine of that 
which we commended : he maketh vs to be offended 


' with that which before we did deſire : and to account 


thoſe our mortall enimies, which before we accepted as 
our ſpeciall friends. 

If he did giue any perfect or certain thing, we were the 
rather to ſerue him: but he giueth them with ſuch con- 
dition, that they ſhall render it to him againe, when he 
ſhall demaund it, and not at the diſcretion of him that 
doth poſſeſſe it. 

The world hath no good thing to giue vs, but only by 
lending or by vſurie : if it be by vſurie, there is no gaine 
of money, but rather returne with reſtitution of vices: if 


ye aske whether he hath any vertuous thing in his go- 


uernance,he will anſwer that he doth ſell ſuch merchan- 
diſe in his ſhop, and therfore cannot giue that which he 
hath not for himſelf, 

Ifyeexchange any thing with it,he is ſo ſubtileto ſel, 
and ſo curious to buy, that that which he taketh ſhall be 
of — meaſure, and that which he ſelleth ſhall want 
waight. 

They which are in pane haue no leſſe neede of 
good counſell, than the vnhappy hath of remedy. 

When euery man thinketh $4 hath made peace with 
fortune, than ſhe bath a new demaund ready forged. 

Man being born in the world;nouriſhed in the world; 
liuing in the world; being a child ofthe world; & folow - 
ing the world; what is man to hope for of the world, but 
things of the world? 


Man 
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Man alone thinketh to eate the fleſh without bones; 
to giue battell without perill; to trauell without pain, & 


ſaile by the ſeas without danger: but it is impoſſible for 


mortal men to liue in the world vnleſſe they wil become 
ſubiects to the ſorowes of the world. 

We are now come to ſo great folly, that we forget and 
will not ſerue God that created vs, nor abſtaine from the 
world that perſecuteth vs. | 

O filthy world how far art thou from iuſt; and howe 
far ought they to be from thee which deſire to be iuſt, 
for naturally thou art a friend of nouelties and an eni- 
mie of vertues. . 

How much do we put our truſt in fortune; how lewd- 
ly do we paſſe our dais; ho much blinded in the world; 

et for all that we giue him ſo much credit , as though 
be had neuer deceiued vs. 

The world is an embaſſador of the euill, and a ſcourge 
of the good; a nurſe to vices; and a tyrant to vertues; a 
breaker of peace; a maintainer of war; a table of glut- 
tons; and a fornace of concupiſcence; it is the danger 
of Charybdis where the harts do periſh, and the perill of 
Scylla where the harts do waſte. 

The men that are borne of women are ſo euill a gene- 
ration, and ſo cruell is the worlde wherein we liue, and 
fortune ſo empoiſoned with whom we frequent, that we 
cannot eſcape without being ſpurned with his feete; 
bitten with his teeth; torne with his nailes or empoiſo- 
ned with his venime. 


go. 


Ita ſtranger or neighbor yea our proper brother doe Note. 


enuie vs, we will neuer pardon him though he earneſtly 
requeſt it, yet ceaſe we not to follow the world, though 
he continually perſecute vs, thus we ſee that we drawe 
our NN againſt flies, and will kill the Elephants with 
needles. 


Some I ſee which willingly fall; and ſome which would Note. 


recouer themſclues, I finde that all do complaine but 
N 2 tew 
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few that will amend. 

Riches, youth, pride, and libertie, are fowre plagues 
which poiſon princes, repleniſh the comon wealth with 
filth, kill che liuing, and defame the dead. 

How vnhappie are they which are in proſperitie, for 
iuſtly chey that beſet vp in high eſtate cannot flee from 


the peril of Scilla, without falling into the danger of Cha- 


rybazs. 

O miſerable world, thou art a ſepulchre of the dead; 
a priſon of the liuing; aſhop of vices;a hangman of ver- 
tues; an obliuion of antiquitie;an enimie ot things pre- 
ſent; a ſnare of the rich; a burthen to the poore;a houſe 
of pilgrims ; and a den of theeues. 

O world, thou art a ſlanderer of the good; a rauener 
of the wicked; a deceiuer; and an abuſer of ail; and to 
ſpeak the truth, it is impoſſible to liue contented, much 
leſſe to liue in honor, in the which is moſt to be lamen- 
ted, either the euil man aduanced without deſart, or the 
good man ouerthrowen without cauſe. 

The tokens of a valiant captaine are wounds of wea- 
pons : and the ſigne ofa ſtudious perſon is the deſpiſing 
of the world. 

Not thoſe that haue moſt knowledge, but thoſe that 
haue molt riches in the common welth do command, 
I doubt whether the diuine power hath depriued them, 
or that the worldly malice hath loſt the taſte of them. 

O world, world, I know not how toeſcape thy hands, 
nor howe the ſimple men andidiotdefendeth himſelfe 
out of thy ſnares, when the ſage and wiſe men withall 
their wiſedome can ſcarſely ſet their foote ſure on earth, 
for al that the wiſe men know, is little enough to defend 
them from the wicked. 

He onely paſſeth without trauell the dangers of life, 
which baniſheth from him the thought of the temporal 
goods of this world. . 

The traiterous world in no onething beguileth the 

worldly 


F 


intent but toprooue if there be any thing wherin mens 
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worldly ſo much as by feeding them with vain hope, ſai- 
eng. that they ſhall haue time enough to be vertuous. 
The more the world encreaſeth in yceres, ſo much the Theelder 


the world is, 


more it is loden with vices. — 
The world hath alwaics bin in contention, and reſt the people. 


hath alwaics bin baniſhed : for if ſome ſigh for peace, o- 
thers be as deſirous of wars. 

O world for that thou art the world, ſo ſmall is ous 
force, and {ogreat is our debilitie, that thou willing it, 
& we not reſiſting it, thou doſt ſwallow vs vp in the moſt 
perilous gulte, and in the thornes moſt ſharpe, thou 
doſt pricke vs, by the priuie waies thou doſt leade vs, and 
by the molt ſtonie waies thou carieſt vs, thou bringeſt vs 
to the higheſt fauorers, to the ende that afterward with 
a puſh ot thy pike thou mighteſt ouerthro vs. 

What, I thinke I haue ſomewhat in the world, I finde Buden. 
that all that I haue is but a burthen. 

Ihaue prooued all the vices of the world for no other Allworldy 
malice might be ſatisfied; and in proouing ] finde, that 
the more [ eate the more I hunger; the more I drinke 
the greater I thirſt; the more I reſt the more I am bro- 
ken; the more I ſleepe the more drowſie I am; the more 
I haue, the more I couet; the more I defire the more I 
am tormented; the more I procure the lefſeI obtaine; 
finally, I neuer had ſo great paine through want, but at- 
terward I had more trouble with exceſſe. 
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Hou art ſuch a one as neuer deſerued that | 

| : ommenda- 
one ſhould begin to loue, or ende to hate. tion. 

How much the noble harts do reioice in Agood na- 

Igiuing to other. ſo muchthey are aſhamed to * 
take ſeruice varewarded, for in giuing they 

| become 
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become lords, and in taking they become ſlaues. 

The raſhnes of youth is reſtrained with the raines of 
reaſon. 

Although we be wiſe, we leaue not therefore to be 
men, doſt not thou know that all that euer we learne in 
our life, ſufficeth not to gouerne the fleſh in one houre? 

I am ſorie to ſee thee caſt away: and it greeueth me to 
fee thee drowned in ſo ſmall a water. 

A brother in words,and a coſen in works. 

I reſt betweene the ſailes of feare, and anker of hope. 

Though we praiſe one for valiantnes with the ſword, 
we will not praiſe him therfore for excellencie with the 
pen; although he be excellent with the pen, he is not 
therefore excellent with the toong; though he haue a 


good toong, he is not therefore well learned; & though 


he be learned, he hath not therefore good reno- me; and 
though he haue good renowme, he is not therefore of a 

ood life; for we are bound to receiue the doctrines of 
many which do write, but we are not bound to followe 
the liues which they lead. ELD 

When a father paſſeth out of this preſent life, and 
leaucth behinde him a childe being his heire, they can- 
not ſay to him that he dieth; butthat he waxeth yoong 
in his childe , bicauſe the childe doth inherite the fleſh, 
the goods,and memory of the father, 

The deſires of yoong men are ſo variable, that they 
daily haue new inuentions. 

Men that reade much and worke little; are as bels 
which do ſounde to call others, and they themſelues 
neuer enter into the church. 

It is an olde ſaieng, that a pretious iuell is little re- 
garded, when he that hath it know eth not the value of it. 
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